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Voorhis’ Bill Provides for 
Credit Union Participation 


RESOLUTION to establish a 

National Commission for Post- 

War Reconstruction, including 

one representative of the credit union 

movement, introduced in the 

House of Representatives by Con- 

gressman Jerry Voorhis of California 
on January 6 

Mr. Voorhis introduced a similar 

resolution in the last session of Con- 


was 


gress, at which time no specific pro- 
vision for credit union representation 
was included. The complete person- 
nel of the Commission, as provided in 
the present resolution (House Joint 
Resolution 36), is to include five mem- 
bers of the Senate, five members of 
the House, three representatives of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, three from farm organizations, 
three from labor organizations, three 
from business and industrial organiza- 
tions, one from banking and finance, 
three from churches, three from or- 
ganizations of war veterans, two from 
educational two from 
consumer organizations, one each from 
consumer cooperatives, producer co- 


associations, 


operatives and credit unions, one from 
public health and welfare associations, 
outstanding economist and 
outstanding industrial engineer. 
“The aim and objective of the Com- 
mission's work,” says the resolution, 


one one 


“shall be the democratic development 
of a practical program for the continu- 
ous full employment of all Americans 
able and willing to work, the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of a condition 
health and welfare for 
all groups in the population, and the 
preservation of opportunity for free 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Voovhis makes the following 
statement to readers of THe Bruce: 

“The greatest crisis that has ever 
faced America is now before us. Our 
first task is the defeat of the Axis 
powers in war. The fighting of a war 
is primarily a job for executive powers 
and particularly for the military serv- 
ices of the Nation. Amateur generals 
and admirals have never won a single 
war in history. 


of economic 


“Wars are fought, however, with the 
spirit of people as well as with guns, 
tanks, planes and ships. No great 
free people ever successfully fought 
through a war without having ideals 
ahead of them for a better world in 
the future. As the war progresses 
people’s thoughts will turn more and 
more to what their lot in life will be 
after it is over. Men in the armed 


forces have a right to expect that they 
will be able to return to their country 
and find opportunity and a real chance 
at a good job open for them at that 
particular time. They will care more 
about this than they will about any 
other one thing in the whole world. 

“Furthermore, should economic de- 
pression visit our country after the 
war, we will be confronted with as 
great a crisis so far as the preservation 
of democratic constitutional govern- 
ment is concerned, as the war itself. 
Nor will we be able to take a broad 
and intelligent view of the solution of 
the problem of lasting peace unless we 
have in our hearts the confidence that 
is born of an economic situation in 
which the ability of the people to buy 
and consume is kept in balance with 
their power to produce. 


OR these reasons all sorts of 

agencies, public and private, have 
been engaged in the work of making 
preparation for the post war period. 
Business groups, labor groups, private 
organizations, as well as some twenty 
or more executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, have been engaged in this 
type of thing. But this is not enough. 
For the center of this work must be in 
that body through which necessary 
legislation must be passed when the 
time comes. The center of the work 
of preparation for the post-war period 
should be in the Congress. For while 
the fighting of the war is primarily 
an executive job, the determination of 
broad policies which can give our Na- 
tion a balanced free prosperity in the 
future is primarily a job for the na- 
tional legislature. 

“The: time has passed, however, 
when the problems of our complex 
industrial society can be dealt with or 
solved merely on the basis of demands 
made upon the Congress by various 
pressure groups. Each of these groups 
must commence to take its share of 
responsibility for developing programs 
and policies calculated to serve the 
general welfare of the whole Nation. 
Hence, the proposal contained in H. J. 
Res. 36, providing as it does for a Na- 
tional Commission on Post War Re- 
construction to be composed, first of 
10 congressional members and second 
of twenty-nine associate members 
representing the important economic 
and industrial groups throughout the 
country. This commission would ob- 
viously be the most important body in 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Credit Unionists Stand for 
Post-War World Cooperation 


Y an overwhelming majority, 
B credit union people are in favor 

of closer cooperation with other 
countries after the war. They are 
undecided about methods, as might be 
expected; but they favor continuation 
of the New Deal by about 5 to 4, and 
they believe, by a ratio of 8 to 1, that 
the credit union movement should 
have a definite position on problems 
of post-war reconstruction. These 
facts are indicated by replies to a 
questionnaire sent out by THe Brince 
last month to a sample of 500 credit 
union officers, including 112 national 
directors of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

Nine questions were asked on this 
questionnaire. They were “Do you 
think a lasting peace is possible?” 
“Do you favor closer cooperation with 
foreign countries after the war?” 
“After the war, what do you want to 
happen to the general principles and 
program of the New Deal?” “Do you 
think the German people as a whole 
should be held responsible for the 
war?” “Do you think some form of 
democratic government for Germany 
will make her a peaceful country?” 
“Do you think the British Empire 
should be broken up after 
the war?” “Do you think 


Survey shows overwhelming trend 
away from isolationist sentiment 


By Richard Giles 


rather than specific suggestions for 
post-war reconstruction. 

In reply to the question, “Do you 
think a lasting peace is possible?” 
56 said yes, 33 said no, 1 was uncertain. 

To the question, “Do you favor 
closer cooperation with foreign coun- 
tries after the war?” 87 said yes, 4 
said no. 

“After the war, what do you want 
to happen to the general principles 
and program of the New Deal?” drew 
88 replies, of which 31 were for ending 
the New Deal, 8 were for modifying 
it, 24 were for continuing it and 25 
were for expanding it. In other words, 
49 might be considered pro-New Deal, 
while 39 are mildly or emphatically 
anti. 

The question, “Do you think the 
German people as a whole should be 
held responsible for the war?” pro- 
duced 42 saying yes, 46 saying no, 
with 1 uncertain. 

60 said yes, 26 no, to the question, 
“Do you think some form of demo- 





the United States should give 
up the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico?” “Do you 
think Russia will be a dan- 
ger in the post-war world?” 
“Do you think the credit 
union movement should 
stand for something definite 
in the way of post-war re- 
construction?” Additional 
comments were invited. 
Admittedly, the questions 
were  over-simple, even 
naive. Most of those reply- 
ing found it impossible to 
answer all questions with- 


out qualifying their an- 
swers. But the simplicity 
was intentional; it seemed 


unlikely that a question- 
naire on this subject could 
produce anything but a gen- 
eral picture of how people 
feel about things. The ques- 
tionnaire was planned to 
uncover the basic attitudes 
of credit union people, 








Ir FOR some reason you haven't saved 
money for your income tax, you can work 
out your own pay-as-you-go plan with your 
credit union. Borrow what you need to make 
the first quarterly payment, and plan to pay 
it off in three months. If you can save toward 
the next quarterly payment, even a fraction 
of it, while you are paying off your loan, so 
much the better; eventually you'll be on a 
pay-before-you-go plan, the most comforta- 
ble of all. 


you can “PAY AS YOU G0” 
the credit union way! 
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cratic government for Germany will 
make her a peaceful country?” 5 
were uncertain. 

In reply to “Do you think the 
British Empire should be broken up 
after the war?” 39 said yes, 46 said 
no, 5 were uncertain. 

The related question, “Do you think 
the United States should give up the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico?” 
was answered yes by 27, no by 58, with. 
4 uncertain. 

In reply to “Do you think Russia 
will be a danger in the post-war 
world?” 34 said yes, 49 said no, and 
7 were uncertain. 

And finally, replying to “Do you 
think the credit union movement 
should stand for something definite in 
the way of post-war reconstruction?” 
81 said yes, 10 said no. 


HESE answers are _ interesting 

partly for their idealism. A vote 
of 56 to 33 that lasting peace is pos- 
sible indicates that the traditional 
American faith in the future is not 
dead. A vote of 87 to 4 for closer co- 
operation with other countries sug- 
gests that even among those who 
think lasting peace impossible, most 
want to try for it anyway. 

These questions are really aimed at 
finding out what people want. The 
rest are more difficult; they ask for 
analysis and interpretation. It is not 
surprising that there is more disagree- 
ment on them. The liberal tendency 
of the credit union mcvement, in- 
dicatec by a 49 to 39 vote in favor of 
the New Deal and a 49 to 34 vote of 
confidence in Russia, is probably not 
much different from the feeling of the 
country as a whole. The size of the 
minority in each case is undoubtedly 
as significant as the size of the major- 
ity. 

One thing emerges clearly from 
the comments of those questioned— 
most people prefer to analyze the fu- 
ture in terms of what is right and what 
is wrong rather than in terms of what 
is possible and what is impossible. 
This is a moral rather than a political 
attitude; in fact, the strength of our 
religious traditions comes out clearly 
in many answers. 

For instance, in discussing the ques- 
tion “Do you think a lasting peace is 








possible?” the following remarks are 
made: 

‘A lasting peace cannot be achieved 
by simply squelching the conquered. 
The victors must also impose drastic 
limitations on themselves, and I am 
not overconfident that they will.” 

“I am sorry to be pessimistic, but I 
do not feel that the people of the world 
have grown in the point 
where they can agree without a world 
police system of some kind.” 

‘Only when all men 
practice the teachings of Jesus.” 

“To have lasting peace the world 
will have to be as One (just how I 
don’t know), but one nation cannot be 
holding down another. We also will 
have to learn to treat all races alike 
brotherhood.” 


grace to 


accept and 


“The only lasting peace must be one 
based on righteousness with the prin- 
ciple of eliminating fear of want and 
work among all peoples and enough 
free time for cultivation of knowledge 
and recreation.” 

“Lasting peace will only be possible 
when the major nations find what fair- 
ness in all their dealings means and 
are willing to be fair in all their deal- 
ings with all nations both great and 
small.” 

In other 
that one essential to a lasting peace is 
a change in attitude—a moral change. 
Others are more interested in political, 
economic and social changes. For in- 
stance, one replies to the question by 
saying 

“Not under the capitalist system.” 

Others: 

“Would suggest: 1. Complete dis- 
armament by all nations enforced by 
an armed, well-equipped, representa- 
tive international police to keep coun- 
tries from arming. 2. Extensive spy 
system over whole world to keep 
international police posted on sub- 
versize activities.” 

“Some sort of world supreme court 
could pass on differences.” 

“The Atlantic Charter with the Four 
Freedoms should be made applicable 
to all countries, wherever possible. 
Monopolies should be curtailed, or 
regulated by Government.” 

“The length of the war and condi- 
tion of world at the end will have 
much to do with post-war planning.” 


words, these writers feel 


“Belief and striving for lasting peace 
will bring us closer to such an objec- 
tive than acknowledging its impos- 
sibility. Our greatest protection is 
cooperation with other countries. 
Initiate an International Democracy 
immediately and have each adherent 
admitted only upon the popular vote 
of its constituency and posting of a 
tangible forfeitable bond as a guar- 
anty against willful violation. Such 
«n institution will have a direct bear- 
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If it isn’t 
your wer 
whose war 
is it? 


PAY YOUR TAXES 
PROMPTLY! 


rT 

THe job of running a war is complicated 
enough. If you are late in paying your 
taxes, you make things still more com- 
plicated for your government. Remember 
your credit union before March 15; save 
for taxes, borrow for taxes, work it out 
the best you can. Your credit union is 





pendulum may swing back. 
We must be on guard to save 
ideals and benefits that have 
come to us. A lot of people 
think that we are leaning toc 
far to the left, and our job is to 
strike a balance between the 
extreme right and left.” 

“Social security should be 
expanded. Spending policy is 
not sound, the unions need reg- 
ulating, the farm policy should 
quit subsidizing.” 

“The New Deal is too liberal 
and speedy for safety but has 
nevertheless produced many 
beneficial results.” 

“We should not drop every- 
thing like after the last war. 
We must not go back to reac- 
tionary methods. The good 
things should be continued. 
WPA, etc., should be eliminat- 
ed for worthwhile work. Pro- 
duction of many things will be 
needed after the war.” 





here to help. 





One, who wants the New 








ing on the nature and endurance of 
peace.” 

“I hope the tariff barriers that have 
restricted international trade for the 
benefit of the few will be broken down 
and trade will be allowed to flow 
freely according to economic laws.” 


N commenting on the New Deal, 
most of those who chose to expand 

their replies had some criticism to 
offer: 

“Few people except those who have 
benefitted thereby are in favor of the 
New Deal as it was carried on during 
the past. There should be laws guar- 
anteering all a fair share of the prod- 
ucts and these laws should be en- 
forced. This is all that people want.” 

“Any forms of social legislation are 
very beneficial to the continuity of 
our present form of government. And 
the New Deal has been favorable to 
the people who most needed help. 
Some graft and scorruptness has oc- 
curred, but this will happen under 
any conditions.” 

“The New Deal should be continued, 
but it should be limited so as not to 
hinder the development of small busi- 
nesses and it should curb excessive 
demands by labor unions. It should 
forbid all strikes and force capital and 
labor to negotiate by arbitration if 
necessary.” 

“I want a Square Deal substituted.” 

“Expanded for benefit of people but 
less governmental domination.” 

“There seems to be a conservative 
trend in the air, and people are going 
to be fed up with regulations—and 


Deal expanded, adds, “Want 
the needs for such a program 
gradually done away with.” 
two questions about Germany 
many comments indicating a 
feeling that the German people are not 
ready for democratic government at 
present. 


The 


drew 


“The German people,” one says, “as 
a people have a superior feeling. 
Their military Lords have seen to 
that! Take the Lords away—maybe 
a United States of Europe!” 

“I feel,” says another, “that Ger- 
many has been to blame for at least 
the last two world conquests, so that 
there must be some form of national 
thinking responsible for this craze for 
world domination. However, I be- 
lieve that with some form of a League 
of Nations, with International Police 
(Army), this world could be made a 
better place to live in, and to a great 
degree ensure a lasting peace, but this 
must be made cooperative enough so 
that all nations will realize that in 
the event of some untoward action 
that nation will k2 held responsible, 
and that all other nations will there- 
fore hold them accountable and there- 
fore ensure peace. Perhaps in this 
respect, there would be formed some 
all-powerful International Court that 
would settle any and all disputes be- 
tween nations, without resort to war.” 

“Since the German people followed 
their leader,” one comments, “I. can 
see no reason why they should not be 
willing to accept the responsibility for 
the war. A real democratic govern- 
ment placed in operation and main- 
tained for a period of sufficient length 
to show its effectiveness should con- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Rationing 





Is Not Enough 


Unless something more is done, from a third to a half 
of our families are going to find themselves unable 
to get their share because they cannot afford it. 


OOD is everybody’s business. 

That is true in peacetime. In 

wartime, food is the strength of 
armies, and the key to unity and cour- 
age in the nations behind the armies. 
It will be the first messenger of good 
will to break the barriers between 
warring peoples. 

Everyone has a big stake in how 
much food is produced, and in how 
we use it. The government’s respon- 
sibility comes first. But that does not 
relieve ordinary citizens, food con- 
sumers, of responsibility. Perhaps 
we have even been ahead of the gov- 
ernment in recognizing the need for 
rationing and for price controls that 
really work. 

Our kind of government follows as 
well as leads. Its decisions echo the 
daily, even hourly, demands that pour 
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By Donald Montgomery 


Reprinted from Survey Graphic 


in on it from innumerable voters, or- 
ganizations, interests. If it does not 
listen to us, that is because we have 
not spoken. 

For the most part consumers have 
been silent. We have not been heard 
in Washington where decisions are 
made. That, incidentally, is why 
henceforth I shall be working for con- 
sumers from outside, not from within, 
the government. 

Several Consumers’ Counsels have 
tried to work for consumers from 
within the government. One by one 
they have washed out. There was the 


Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA, 
which tapered off into a Consumer 
Division of the National Emergency 
Council, gave rise to a Special Ad- 
visor to the President on Consumer 
Problems, and finished off as a Con- 
sumer Division housed for a short 
period in the Department of Labor. 
There was, and still is, a Consumers’ 
Counsel under the Bituminous Coal 
Act. There was a consumer member 
of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, followed by a Consumer 
Division in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and now absorbed by the 
information office of that agency. 
The Consumers’ Counsel in the De- 
partment of Agriculture survived a 
longer term, passing from one branch 
of the department to another, and 
publishing all the while its Consumers’ 
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Guide and producing a radio program, 
‘Consumer Time,” both of which 
poke as far as possible with the voice 
of consumers. For a year now it has 
had no other designated function, and 
with the coming of the great new re- 
sponsibility of the government for the 
people’s food it was slated to play no 
significant part. 

A Food Distribution Administration 
in the Department of Agriculture 
bears this responsibility toward civil- 
ian food consumers. It is getting it- 
self organized for action. It may sub- 
ordinate civilian food problems to 
other considerations, as has been too 
often the rule in the past. It may 
prefer to attend to our needs without 
consulting us. Or it may discover 
that this big wartime food job can be 
done successfully ‘only when we con- 
umers come in as partners to share 
the responsibility, just as farmers, 
processors, and distributors are called 
upon to do 


E MAY expect neglect from 

hard-pressed officials if we in- 
vite neglect. We may expect conflict, 
with unfortunate political angles, be- 
tween our need for food and the war 
need for our food overseas if we fail 
to insist that both jobs can be done to 
the full and that we are ready to do 
our share of the total job. 

Let’s look the food facts in the face. 
For us here in the United States the 
two big ones are: There will be a 
shortage of food, and there will be a 
shortage of money to spend for food. 

There will be a shortage of food first 
because food production has passed 
its wartime peak. There are no con- 
vincing signs yet that we shall put 
food production on a war footing by 
getting all of our farms, especially the 
small ones, and their manpower into 
full productive use. Total food pro- 
duction probably will go down as war 
eoes on 

Out of what we do produce there 
will be less and less for civilians. War 
needs will require more and more, 
increasing to a great postwar demand 
the proportion and duration of which 
can not yet be estimated. 

Even now, in 1943, we face domestic 
food shortages. At the end of last 
December we could anticipate that 
yur 1943 civilian supply would be less 
than one-third of what we consumed 
in 1941 of canned fruits and canned 
fish; about one-third of American 
cheese; less than two-thirds of canned 
vegetables; three-fourths of butter, 
canned milk, dried fruits, and ice 
cream; four-fifths of fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pork, fats and oils; and five- 
sixths of beef, rice, and dry skim milk. 
There will be large supplies of wheat 
for food use, and of poultry. But 
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N 1933 the coal mines of Stel- 

larton, Nova Scotia, worked 
only 124 days. Unemployment, 
idle time and low wages drove the 
miners to look for some better 
answer to their problems. With 
the assistance of St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, 
study clubs were organized under 
the presidency of Alexander 
Beaton. When Mr. Beaton was 
killed in a mining accident, the 
miners’ credit union was named 
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alter him 
Beaton Credit Union owns the 
building shown above, which is 
occupied by the credit union 
office, the local of the United Mine 
Workers, the county clinic and 


Today the Alexander 


several private concerns. Mem- 
bership in the credit union has 
reached 890; some $45,000 has 
been placed in share accounts, 
and a total of $233,000 has been 
loaned for provident and produc- 
tive members. 














these, like other foods, will be held at 
high prices on order of the farm bloc, 
and therefore will not be plentiful to 
those who will be short of money as 
well as of food. These are my es- 
timates, based upon consultation with 
commodity experts. They do not 
mistake production goals for produc- 
tion expectations. They are high es- 
timates rather than low, in my opinion. 


HORTAGE of money to spend for 

food is the other big fact. This will 
be doubted, perhaps, since so much 
has been sai dabout mounting national 
income and the inflation peril that 
arises from excess spending money in 
people’s pockets. That is true. But 
the scarcity of spending money is also 
true. Both are true. 

Family savings in 1941 were enor- 
mous. But more than two-thirds of 
those savings were made by 7 per cent 
of the population at the top of the 
ladder. At the lower end, savings 
were meager among the 60 per cent 
of families with cash incomes of less 
than $2,000. You could add together 
the cash incomes of families below the 


$1,500 level and subtract their living 
expenditures and find that this 46 per 
cent of the population went into the 
hole in 1941. 

1941 income was better than 1936, 
and 1942 was better than 1941, the 
government estimators tell us. But 
they are speaking of total income. 
The income base of the nation is still 
sharply tilted, more so in 1942 than 
in 1936. In spite of wartime prosperity 
in 1942, almost 25,000,000 people are 
believed to have lived on incomes of 
less than $1,000, and another 25,000,000 
on incomes between $1,000 and $1,500. 

The Department of Agriculture es- 
timated that half of our farmers, 3,200- 
000 farm families, received less than 
$1,000 net cash income for family liv- 
ing, an average of about $490 per 
family. This half of our farmers did 
not break even, although 1942 was a 
year in which high prices and record 
output plus income from non-farm 
sources yielded farmers net savings 
of nearly five billion dollars over and 
above production cost and living ex- 
pense. That was nearly double the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Three Dollar Circular 


brings in new members and more than trebles 


loan demand for 


By John W. Ament, Jr. 


(Mr. Ament is secretary-treasurer 
of the U. S. Treasury Baltimore Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union.) 


FTER three and a half years of 
existence, our credit union had 
reached a point that was fairly 

static. We had, out of a potential 
membership of 844, 300 members; and 
this number was rising at a rate of 
about 2 a month. No effort had been 
put forth in two years to reach the 
remaining eligibles and in view of the 
fact that our membership was not 
decreasing we were, unwarrantedly, 
satisfied. Then came Regulation W! 
At first this made little difference but 
when the Amendment of May 6th was 
issued there was an immediate drop 
off in loan applications. The need for 
loans was still there but many who 
would have borrowed could not meet 
the terms for loans of over $100.00 


when extended for only’ twelve 
months. 
However, this did not affect our 


earnings nearly so much as the inau- 
guration of the 10 per cent payroll 
deduction plan for purchasing War 
Bonds. This plan really went into 
full force about the middle of July, 
1942 with 99 per cent of the personnel 
pledging 10 per cent or more of their 
salary. Obviously, low-salaried per- 
sons who had pledged their earnings 
to that extent were avoiding as many 
financial obligations of other sorts as 
possible, and the net result to us was 
a tremendous drop in loan applica- 
tions. This drop was anticipated, but 
we were nevertheless somewhat 
frightened. You might say we were 
scared into advertising. The Board of 
Directors had been considering the 
advisability of sending out an adver- 
tising circular for some time, and this 
forced our hand. 

It was obvious that new members 
would be faced with the same prob- 
lems as old members; therefore it was 
felt necessary to aim the circular at a 
form of obligation not generally con- 
sidered as a loan which would be 
created regardless of war conditions. 
These items were, as an example, de- 
partment store installment purchases 
(buy cash and save), purchases of 
coal on a time basis, medical and doc- 
tors’ bills. It was also necessary to 
make old and new members realize 
that Regulation W restrictions were 
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Baltimore credit 


union 


not of our doing and would be the 
same elsewhere. It was also neces- 
sary to inform many new employees 
that we even existed. 

All men are crusaders at heart, and 
in writing the circular we attempted 
to reach that spot in their makeup as 
well as the selfish side we all have. 
It is believed that in some measure 
the thing worked. In any event, our 
loan applications jumped from $1,- 
441.10 in August to $5,217.50 in Sep- 
tember and membership jumped from 
305 on July 31 to 325 in September. 

It is not believed that one circular 
can accomplish everything so it is 
proposed to follow-up with a simpli- 
fied cartoon circular to drive home 
the cheaper money ideas set forth in 
the first circular. In addition, the 
October Bripce was full of material 
which can be used both for promotion 
and lasting benefit to the members. 
Much of this we propose to adopt. 
The share insurance plan, as an ex- 
ample, is a wonderful idea and should, 
if inaugurated, bring in many more 
members. The circular cost us three 
dollars. We have already enrolled 
25 members who paid $6.25 in mem- 
bership fees not counting their loan 
applications. Advertising pays! 

The circular referred to follows: 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BALTIMORE HEADQUARTERS 


Since changes and additions in per- 
sonnel of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment in Baltimore have been so 
numerous during the past year, it is 
likely that many of those new in this 
District are not aware of the services 
of the U. S. Treasury Baltimore Em- 
ployees’ Credit Union. In addition, 
since the last informative circular sent 
out concerning the Credit Union, there 
have been many changes wrought in 
the scope of this service by the pro- 
mulgation of regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board which vitally af- 
fect the operation of the Credit Union 
and all other lending institutions as 
well as retail establishments selling on 
the installment plan. Information 
concerning this should be of interest 
to old members and employees as well 
as new ones. 


For those who are not familiar with 
it, the following is a brief history of 
our Credit Union and information as 
to the services which it renders. The 
U. S. Treasury Baltimore Employees’ 


Credit Union was organized on No- 
vember 15, 1938, and incorporated 
under the Maryland Banking Laws. 
The organization was accomplished by 
employees of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and membership was limited to 
those employed by the U. S. Treasury 
Department under the supervision of 
offices located in Baltimore. Member- 
ship is extended also to those now 
employed by the Federal Works 
Agency who were members in good 








President of the U.S. Treasury Balti. 
more Employees Federal Credit Union 
is Mrs. Mary R. Dameron, only credit 
union president of her sex in Maryland. 











standing prior to July 1, 1939. The 
Credit Union started with a capital 
investment of zero. On November 
29, 1938, fourteen days after organ- 
ization, the capital investment was 
$187.00. This total was subscribed by 
16 members. At the close of the first 
full fiscal year, December 31, 1939, 
there were invested in shares ac- 
counts $7968.40, outstanding on loans 
$7341.33, and there were 234 members 
and 100 borrowers. The Credit Union 
was then a lusty and growing baby. 
A slow but steady rise has been expe- 
rienced since then as evidenced by 
the financial statement for the close of 
business on May 31, 1942, showing that 
there were invested in shares ac- 
counts $16,516.09, outstanding on loans 
$13,333.81, and that there were 309 
members and 159 borrowers. This 
volume has been accomplished in but 
three and a half years.. The Credit 
Union has, since January 1940, paid a 
414% dividend on shares, a return 
which it is believed is difficult to 
match on investments as secure as 
this. On loans, the Credit Union 
charges 1% per month on the bal- 
ance due. This is equivalent to a 
6% carrying charge on an item pur- 
chased on the installment plan with 
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The TWA Club Credit Union of Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., has invested 
$10,000.00 of its funds in War Bonds. They were purchased through radio station KMBC 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 


nothing down and a year to pay. 
Purchases on an installment plan upon 
which you must make a down pay- 
ment and upon which there is a carry- 
ing charge of 6% are more costly than 
the Credit Union loan if the terms are 
not for longer than one year, the 
maximum allowable at the present 
time for most installment purchases. 
Where the 6% carrying charge is 
added and the terms are for less than 
a year, the cost to you is proportion- 
ately greater This, however, is 
small when comparison is made with 
the charges of most of the small loan 
companies. The advertised rates of 
one of the larger and better ones 
shows that you pay them $51.00 for 
the same money which you could se- 
cure from your Credit Union, for the 
same length of time, for $19.50. A 
saving of $31.50. This is for $300.00 
for 12 months and is according to the 
advertised rate in the Morning Sun 
of Baltimore. Furthermore, the Credit 
Union will loan you five dollars as 
quickly as it will $100.00—but try to 
borrow as little as $25.00 from one of 
these high tariff outfits! 

In addition to the reasonable rate 
of interest and the high dividend on 
shares the Credit Union maintains, at 
no extra cost to the borrower, insur- 
ance on all loans covering the death 


New Credit Unions 
In January 

According to reports received by the 
Credit Union National Association, 
there were 19 new credit unions char- 
tered in the United States in January. 
By States: Colorado—1; Florida—1:; 
Georgia—1l: Illinois—1; Indiana—l: 
1; New Hampshire—-2; New 


Missouri 
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or total disability of the borrower. 
This means if you were to be so un- 
fortunate as to die and at the time 
of your death you were in debt to the 
Credit Union, the insurance company 
would pay the balance due on your 
loan whether or not you had a large 
shares account or cosigners, and the 
total in your shares account would be 
the property of the co-owner of your 
legal heirs and assigns. Since the 
beginning of this policy the Credit 
Union has made demand and the in- 
surance company has settled for three 
loans. In one instance there was a 
large shares account and this entire 
amount was paid to the widow and 
co-owner of the deceased member. 
For all of the above service the 
Credit Union charges a $0.25 initial 
entrance fee and requires that the 
member pay $0.25 (Minimum) per 
month on his or her shares account. 
Shares are $5.00 each and dividends 
are computed on multiples of $5.00. 
Loans up to $100.00 may be secured 
without comakers or collateral and 
above this amount to $750.00 with co- 
signers or suitable collateral provided 
that in all instances the loans are 
made for a provident or productive 
purpose. The interpretation of pro- 
ductive is sufficiently broad to include 


vacation expenses. Surely, no one 
York—2: Ohio—6: Pennsylvania—1: 
Texas—1 


Bowling League 

The Chicago & Northwestern Credit 
Union, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has a 
ten-team bowling league now start- 
ing its second season 





who is eligible can afford not to be a 
member. 


Under an order of the President of 
the United States the Federal Reserve 
Board has promulgated certain emer- 
gency regulations governing loans 
under $1500 and installment pur- 
chases. These regulations, as amended 
May 6, 1942, limit the terms of loans, 
with certain exceptions, to twelve 
months and minimum payments of 
$5.00 per month. Exceptions are loans 
for medical care, dental care, hospital- 
ization, and education. There are 
other exceptions but these are the 
ones most vitally affecting our mem- 
bership. It can be readily seen that 
such regulations have had the im- 
mediate effect of curtailing the num- 
ber and particularly the size of our 
loans due to the inability of the small 
wage earner to meet the monthly pay- 
ments on a large loan when it is 
limited to twelve months. There are 
also material restrictions on renewals, 
with or without the addition of an- 
other cash advance. This of course is 
limiting the service which your 
Credit Union can give you but it is to 
be noted that loans for these items 
which are more often emergency de- 
mands, such as hospital and doctor 
bills, are not restricted and the Credit 
Union can still extend two years for 
full payment of such loans. In addi- 
tion, loans for the refinancing or pur- 
chase of a dwelling or building are not 
restricted and here too the Credit 
Union can aid to the full extent of its 
by-laws. Thus it can be seen that, 
although the Credit Union’s service to 
you has been restricted, it is still able 
to come to your aid for those items 
which most frequently are not fore- 
seen and for which we seldom have 
any recourse but to obtain a loan. 
Furthermore, the Credit Union has 
not been restricted any more than 
other lending agencies or installment 
houses and the small interest rate, 
plus the large dividend rate, still re- 
mains. 

The Credit Union movement got its 
start on this continent in the year 
1900 at Quebec and was given its 
biggest impetus by Edward A. Filene. 
famed Boston merchant and philan- 
thropist, who gave $1,000,000 for an 
educational campaign which brought 
about the formation of 3,500 unions. 
This movement, which now includes 
more than 3.000.000 members, bids fair 
to do more to stamp out usury and 
encourage habits of thrift in the 
United States and the world than any 
other single movement in history. Let 
us, through our membership, become 
a part of this great adventure and in 
so doing, help each other by helping 
ourselves. (*Reader’s Digest—May. 
1942.) 
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The New York League board of directors paid the 
first installment of their 1943 dues at their 
meeting in January. 


A joint meeting of 
cooperative and 
credit union leaders 
in Indianapolis dis 
cussed common 
problems. Leftto 
right: Fox, Rentfro, 
Bowen, Lincoln, 
Reid, Bergengren, 
Suominen, Maxwell, 
Doig. 


The annual meeting of the Municipal Credit 
Union of New York attracted an attendance 
of 800, largest in the credit union’s history. 
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The Credit Union Treasurer 


If the treasurer is doing all the 
work, the credit union is mismanaged 


T strikes that the new credit 

union treasurer is like the bumble- 

bee. According to the theory of 
aerodynamics, as proven by wind 
tunnel tests, the wingspread of the 
bumblebee in relation to his body size 
and weight 
him to fly 


me 


impossible for 
but the dumb bumblebee, 


makes it 


not knowing this, goes ahead and flies. 

The newly elected treasurer has 
some doubts about his new job but, 
feeling honored and not knowing what 
is ahead, goes ahead and becomes a 
treasurer. 

Things rock and nothing 
startling happens, so the treasurer de- 
cides he is some pumpkin after all and 
the credit union is a success due only 
to his efforts 


along 


This may or may not 


What, Again? 

Congressman Wright Patman has 
introduced a bill in the House of Rep- 
transfer the super- 
Federal-chartered credit 
the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. The Federal Credit 


resentatives to 
vision of 
unions to 


Union Section was transferred from 
the Farm Credit Administration to 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration only last May. 


Need Educational Material? 
A catalog of motion pictures, radio 
transcriptions, recordings and pam- 
phlets on consumer problems, civilian 
defense, farm problems, health, post- 
war reconstruction, science, etc., pre- 
pared by New Tools for Learning, a 
non-profit educational foundation, is 
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By A. B. Prichard 
(At the North Carolina Credit Union 
League's annual meeting) 


be so. If it is so, in my opinion, that 
credit union is mismanaged, because 
it takes the cooperation of everyone 
connected with it to build a truly suc- 
cessful credit union. 

A good credit union treasurer must 
be, above all, honest. He must be 
gambler enough to take a chance by 
recommending loans that no com- 
mercial bank would even consider. 
He must be Scotch enough to encour- 
age his members to acquire the habit 
of thrift so that a loan will not be 


from CUNA Educa- 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Chapter program committees and 
credit union educational committees 
will find ideas in this catalog to help 
them in their work 


available free 
tional Services, 





Victory Tax Correction! 

It was incorrectly stated in 
the January BRIDGE that 
the Victory Tax applies only 
to credit unions that employ 
more than eight. Actually 
the tax applies to all credit 
union employes earning 
more than $12 weekly or 
$624 annually. 




















The 1943 North Carolina 
League directors, including 
the author of the accom- 
panying article. Left to 
right, front row: L. F. Sav- 
age, A. B. Prichard, A. B. 
Robinson, J, E. Hood, O. A. 
Rates. Back row: H. A. 
Sloan, B. B. Humphries, 
Caines Kelley. B. L. Web. 
ster, H. E. Latham. 


must be father-con- 
fessor to his members, listen to thei: 
tales of woe, advise them how to get 
out and stay out of trouble. 

He must be good-natured and still 
know how to bear down on delin- 
quents. He must be an appraiser ot 
live stock, automobiles, and _ real 
estate. He must be a publicity agent 
in order to get the members’ interest 
aroused to the point where they will 
attend the annual meetings and any 
others that should occur. 

He sells tickets for chapter activ- 
ities and must be able to take it when 
things go wrong and someone has to 
take the blame. He must remembe! 
at all times that the impression he 
makes on the members will reflect in 
what they think of the credit union 
because he is the official of the union 
who most often comes in contact with 
the average member. 

In short, he must be a _ paragor 
among men. Of course, we all realize 
that the possibility of finding such a 
man is almost beyond the bounds o 
human probability, and the nearest 
we may come is to be scrupulousl) 
honest and do our level best about 
the rest. 

Now, all of this may sound like | 
think that the treasurer must give all 
for the credit union and receive noth- 
ing in return. That is surely not my 
intention; a treasurer has the oppor- 
tunity of a liberal education in human 
relations, a possibility slow but none- 
the-less sure broadening of his char- 
acter. Not the least of his rewards is 
a deep seated feeling that partly 
through his efforts his fellow workers 
have been relieved of some nagging 
financial worry and are able to go 
about the business of living with a 
lighter heart. 

This feeling should be a part of 
every credit union man or woman, no 
matter how small or large their part 
has been in spreading this movement. 


necessary. He 
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People Without Money 


Some great civilizations have flourished without money and even without barter 


T IS very important, not merely in 

order that we may understand 

money, but also in order that we 
may understand society and its mech- 
anism, as well as its possibilities, to 
realize that a society without money 
need be neither poor nor primitive. 
There have been prosperous and 
orderly forms of society into which 
money practically did not enter, into 
which indeed neither barter nor ex- 
change entered. 


There have been great and elab- 
orate civilizations, before whose art 
and industry the world today stands 
in wonder, civilizations that lasted 
longer than any succeeding forms 
have done, that knew no such thing as 
coined money, managing to maintain 
without that system of constant—daily 
and hourly—exchanges by means of 
money, which has become a quite in- 
dispensable part of the life of that of 
the western world in which we live. 
The civilizations of those who erected 
the Pyramids and sculptured the 
Sphinx, who built the temples of Kar- 
nak, Babylon and Nineveh were such 
practically moneyless civilizations, 
moneyless that is in so far as the daily 
life of the mass of people was con- 
cerned. It is imaginable that the later 
world may one day return to some 
such relatively moneyless form of 
society. 


If we are to understand what money 
does—and what its absence would do 

-we must realize that the picture 
(which some historians would draw 
for us) representing man as steadily 
advancing from the semi-animal and 
so barterless horde to tribes in which 
barter became common, and thence to 
a money economy, and thence to a 
credit economy, is an outline so over- 
simplified as to make an utterly false 
picture. Money dates back to pre-his- 
tory; the elements of credit—almost 
every form of it—to the very earliest 
history. Yet having discovered and 
adopted money, or slipped into its use, 
man sometimes dropped it; lived a 
better life without it, returned to it 
and bettered the betterment. 


We find nowhere a continued de- 
velopment by regular stages from bar- 
ter to money with complete abandon- 
ment of the former and then complete 
adoption of the latter. (Indeed one 
may doubt whether pure barter ever 
in fact existed.) A century or more 
before Christ, in the forests of Britain, 
the woad-painted savages were using 
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Reprinted from “The Story of Money” 


By Norman Angell 


not only money but stamped coins, 
which they had got from the East. 
And on that same soil more than a 
thousand years later, a rich and in 
some respects highly civilized life was 
led by the men of the manor and mon- 
asteries, who from generation to gen- 
eration did not in fact use money; who 
could go their whole lives through 
without seeing, still less 
handling any, who retained 
the “natural economy’ as 
distinct from the “money 
economy.” And five hun- 
dred years after that time, 
in the life for instance of 
the boy Abraham Lincoln, 
money entered so little that 
many a stout pioneer of his 
boyhood time would go 
from year’s end to year’s 
end and never see coined 
money. Some of our grand- 
fathers, men who made the 
American Republic, be- 
longed to a_ practically 
moneyless society — 
moneyless at least to this 
extent, that they could go their lives 
through and never use a coin, as Rus- 
sian peasants may to this day. 


NDEED a year or two ago in Centrai 

Europe when the device of money 
had utterly broken down, in the midst 
of the most orderly civilization in the 
world, and men hurried to get rid of 
money for goods, since it had lost all 
stable value, it looked as though we 
were destined to return once more to 
the moneyless form, as the peasants of 
Russia, under a similar collapse, had 
already returned. While in the cities, 
helpless without money, people 
starved and froze, and the children 
died for lack of a cup of milk, the 
peasants on the farms and in the for- 
ests recked little of the lack of money. 
They waxed fat and fed their surplus 
milk to the pigs, and the world talked 
of “the Green revolution” in which the 
man of the soil was to come into his 
own once more, as against the man of 
the town. 

What is more astonishing still in this 
strange story of money is that dead 
and gone civilizations managed to 
evolve to credit of a fairly elaborate 





kind (transferable credit based on 
commodities) without passing by 
coined money; that more than one an- 
cient civilization seems to have 
achieved a “managed” or legal tender 
currency whose value did not depend 
upon the commodity value of gold o1 
other metal; that over two thousand 
years ago men had come nearer to a 
true view of the nature of money than 
the masses in Europe and America 
have come today. 

It is the commonplace explanation of 
most economic textbooks that the di- 
vision of labor immediately sets up the 
need for a medium 
of exchange, which 
shall also be a meas- 
ure of value. If a 
man can in Robinson 
Crusoe fashion be 
entirely self-suffi- 
cient, producing all 
he needs, there is no 
reason for exchange. 
But compasses, we 
say, are needed. A 
man must give his 
whole time to the job 
of making them. He 
wants to exchange a 


Money was rare when Lincoln part of his prod- 
was young. uce for a lesson in 
French, a_ seat at 


the theater, a new set of false teeth 
or a consultation with his doctor. Even 
if the theater wanted compasses how 
would it measure the value of a seat 
as compared with the value of a com- 
pass? It would seem that here is an 
insoluble problem unless we can call 
in the third commodity, the medium of 
exchange and the yardstick. 

How did the moneyless societies, 
that certainly made compasses or 
things just as complicated, get over 
this difficulty—the difficulty not mere- 
ly of a medium of exchange, but a 
measure of value, to say nothing of the 
problem of property? It was the prob- 
lem of measurement and property— 
who owned what—which as we shall 
see, was far more puzzling to men 
than finding a medium of exchange 
which they used in hit-or-miss fashion 
long before they had any clear con- 
ception of price and value, and pre- 
cise notions of individual as distinct 
from common or tribal property. 

In the case of the moneyless so- 
cieties referred to above, the feudal 
estate, the manor, the monastery, the 
remote frontier farm, and even the 
domain of the Pharaohs, we are deal- 





with some form of the “house- 
hold” organization 
(though sometimes it may have re- 
sembled more a prison than a house- 
hold), where money is no more in- 
dispensable than it is between mem- 
bers of the same family. Money was 
not indispensable, because the essence 


ie 


type of social 


Co-ops, Credit Unions 
Confer on Problems 


HE first joint meeting of execu- 

tives of the Credit Union Na- 

tional Association and the Coop- 
erative League of the U.S.A. was held 
in Indianapolis January 29 to make 
plans for closer cooperation of the two 
national organizations in education 
and organizing activities. 

Representing the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association were William Reid, 
president; Roy F. Bergengren, man- 
aging director; Thomas W. Doig, 
assistant managing director; John 
Suominen, member of the executive 
committee; and Dora Maxwell, organ- 
izational director. 

Representing the Cooperative 
League were Murray D. Lincoln, 
president; E. R. Bowen, general sec- 
retary; Glenn Fox, director of finance 
of Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, North Kansas City; and Herbert 
C. Fledderjohn, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association publicity di- 
rector. 

Under consideration were practical 
steps in organization and education 
work. The joint committees recom- 
mended the organization of a credit 
union in every local consumer coop- 
erative. It was agreed that wherever 
possible credit unions and consumer 
cooperatives should exchange distri- 
bution of motion pictures, transcrip- 
tions and literature. 

The joint committee suggested that 
Fmil Selvig, president of the National 
Association of Cooperative Account- 
ents, work with the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association in building joint 
auditing services and that cooperative 
auditors be made available to audit 
credit unions in territory where such 
service is available. The need for a 
banking structure that would serve 
both consumer and credit cooperatives 
was emphasized. 

The Credit Union National Associa- 
tion was asked to nominate a repre- 
sentative to work with the Coopera- 
tive League representative on a joint 
labor-cooperative committee made up 
of representatives named by the A.F. 
of L., the C.I.O. and the Cooperative 
League to further organization of 
credit unions and consumer coopera- 
tives. Plans are brewing for a joint 
celebration of the Centennial of the 
cooperative movement in 1944 


of the social arrangement did not de- 
pend upon an exchange, but upon 
every one doing an assigned task and 
the product being divided by well-es- 
tablished custom according to tradi- 
tional hierarchial rights. And where a 
group is economically self-sufficient 
there is no need to exchange even with 
similar groups elsewhere. 

If the maker of compasses in the 
economist’s illustration given above is 
a member, say, of a large family en- 
gaged in fishing, he will secure pay- 
ment in the shape of his share of the 
common food and shelter, without 
either medium of exchange, or meas- 
ure of value, or settling problems of 
property. In the primitive family 
groups the wife or wives may cook the 
meat and dress the skins of the ani- 
mals which the males kill; they share 
the food and clothing, but according to 
shares which are traditional or im- 
posed by patriarchal authority, not by 
any process of exchange or barter in 
the economist’s sense of the term. The 
husband does not “buy” cooked food 
with uncooked. That does not indicate 
the nature of relationship. And in the 
expended form of household repre- 
sented by certain ancient forms of 
society or the medieval monastery the 
division of labor was carried to a very 
elaborate extent; an extent which gave 
us sometimes a great architecture, 
music, art, learning, but all without 
a “system” of exchange” and without 
consequently the need of any method 
or medium of exchange, because the 
job was done and the division of the 
product made much as jobs are done 
and divisions made in a family 


ACH had his task and the product 
of the common labor was available 
to all by a rule, or custom, or law. This 
was certainly so in the case of the 
medieval monastery as authorities on 
medieval life like Professor W. Cun- 
ningham make plain. He tells us that 
it was essential for the prosperity of 
these establishments that they should 
be, so far as possible, self-sufficing, 
and that the monks should be able to 
provide necessary clothing and to re- 
pair the implements of husbandry 
without relying on outside help. “The 
abbot was therefore bound to organize 
the available labor so as to obtain the 
best results for the community; he 
might set an artisan to work at his 
own trade; but the conception of per- 
sonal reward was rigidly excluded, 
and the skilled laborer was dis- 
couraged from taking a pride in his 
work. All was to be done as part of 
the service of God, and for the ad- 
vantage of the community.” 
But the point that interests us is 
that for centuries during the Middle 
Ages all orderly life was organized on 


this household basis. It extended not 
only to the castles of kings and barons, 
and the palaces of bishops, but notably 
to the manor. For very long periods, 
for perhaps six or seven hundred 
years, monastery and manor and 
feudal estate remained practically 
moneyless because self-sufficient. 


T is interesting to note that the “un- 

monied” age in China lasted much 
longer than in Europe, just because 
probably the “household” system and 
type of motive fitted in with a civili- 
zation which has made the family 
rather than the state the effective so- 
cial unit. It is noted by A. R. Burns in 
his Money and Monetary Policy in 
Early Times that the Chinese “never 
made money the axis about which 
their economic life revolved.” On at 
least two occasions they abandoned 
the use of coins altogether for short 
periods, and endeavored to return to 
early mediums of exchange. Nearly 
all students of the older Chinese civili- 
zation agree that the Chinese attitude 
to the precious metals is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of western peoples. 
So far as possible, the working of 
mines was altogether prohibited in 
normal times. Because there was no 
such development of “finance” as oc- 
curred in Rome, wealth in China re- 
mained real and visible. China was 
not subject to strains that the Roman 
society knew. There were dark 
ages in the European sense. 

When money came at a later date 
to the world, it helped to give the in- 
dividual freedom; but it also helped 
to break up the social organization; it 
was one of the forces of the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire. That 
collapse did not free men (man can 
lose his freedom as completely in an- 
archy and chaos as in an over-organ- 
ized society like that of ancient 
Egypt): it merely changed their mas- 
ters, made them subject to a different 
type of tyrant. Organization in course 
of time returned to the world, and we 
are now getting, within certain geo- 
graphical limits, closely knit social 
units with a very intricate organiza- 
tion, more intricate—and more vul- 
nerable—than the social organizations 
of the past. The fact that the wheel 
seems to be turning full cycle prompts 
us to ask whether, with the return of 
the greater complexity in our social 
organization, we shall ever return to a 
moneyless or largely moneyless civili- 
zation. 

It is a suggestive fact that recent de- 
velopments on one sphere of the eco- 
nomic organization of society, should 
point to the possibility that, as organi- 
zation in certain respects increases. 
the degree of dependence upon finance 
declines. In the development of what 


no 
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is sometimes called “the vertical 
trust” we get an economic unit which, 
within limits, becomes increasingly 
self-sufficient and correspondingly in- 
dependent of financial organization. 
The process has been traced by Mr. 
Emile Burns in his essay on Modern 
Finance. 

He points out that “When a particu- 
lar concern has expanded in its own 
sphere up to a certain point, it tends 
to use its reserves for buying up other 


concerns, usually in allied or subsidi- 
ary spheres of industry. A shipping 
company, after perhaps considerable 
extension in its own sphere of ship- 
ping, will use its rapidly accumulating 
reserves to buy up mines, engineering 
works, or possibly shipyards. Instead 
of paying separate laundry concerns 
for doing its washing, it will buy or set 
up for itself a special laundry to do its 
work. A railway company, instead of 
buying its engines and carriages from 





Favors Payroll Deduction 


To the Editor— 

Last week when I overhauled my 
credit union library, I ran across the 
first program of the Central Chicago 
Chapter: 


Payroll Deductions: Can We Get 


It?—Mr. Cleaveland, Edison Engi- 
neering Credit Union. 
Why We Want It—Mr. Haake, 


P.G.L. & C.C. Credit Union. 

How We Work It—Tom Purcell, 
Park Employees Credit Union. 

And then I saw the memo on page 
32 of the February issue of Tue Brince. 
Boiled down, that outline contains the 
meat of all the discussions I have 
participated in since then on the ad- 
visability of having payroll deductions. 
I can add few comments to that list, 
but my contacts with some fifty credit 
unions who thoroughly investigated 
all the phases of payroll deductions is 
that when the prejudices of the treas- 
urer are broken down, most credit 
unions want it if they can get it, while 
at the same time admitting “it isn’t 
all that it’s cracked up to be.” 

Where payroll deductions are in 
effect, you will find they have gained 
ten members who joined because of 
the ease and convenience of payroll 
deduction to one of the employees who 
refused to join because he felt his 
employer would think he was saving 
too much to give him a raise in pay. 
The growing tendency of making 
hospitalization and welfare organiza- 
tion deductions by payroll has also 
helped to popularize this method with 
credit union members, and now that 
Uncle Sam has at last decided to use 
the method in collecting taxes, there 
can be few vital objections to the 
promotion of payroll deductions for 
credit unions. 

Another major problem among 
credit unions is defaleations. Accord- 
ing to the State Auditor of Public 
Accounts in Illinois, failure to record 
receipts has been the most prolific 
source of pilfering by dishonest treas- 
urers and payroll deductions have 
helped to reduce this opportunity to 
a minimum wherever in operation. 

You and I can argue for and against 
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payroll deductions until we run out of 
ink and wind, and neither of us will 
be persuaded to change our opinions; 
but the credit union management 
whose policies are born of experience 
and not the inspiration of some 
smooth-tongued orator, has cast its lot 
in favor of payroll deductions. List 
the war-time problems discussed in 
the current issue of THe Brince: loan 
balances down; rapid turnover of 
members; directors too busy; rising 
delinquent loans; and you know why 
payroll deductions as a weapon to 
curb these evils is growing in impor- 
tance and the so-called objections are 
losing their significance. Progressive 
managers of credit unions are seeking 
to improve the technique of credit 
union operation and are taking ad- 
vantage of every modern method of 
record keeping. 
Tom Purcell 
Chicago 





Coming Events 


March 6 


Annual meeting, Kansas Credit Union 
League. Kansas City. 


March 13, 14 


Annual meeting, Louisiana Credit 
Union League. 


March 20 


Annual meeting Connecticut Credit 
Union League. Hotel Taft. New Ha- 
ven 


March 20 


Annual meeting, Nebraska Credit 
Union League, Hotel Castle. Omaha. 


March 20 


Annual meeting, Texas Credit Union 
League, Dallas. 


March 20, 21 


Annual — Oklahoma Credit 
Union League, Oklahoma City. 


April 9, 10, 11 


Annual ee Missouri 
Credit League, Kansas City. 


April 10 


Annual meeting, Illinois Credit Union 
League, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Mutual 











other concerns, will buy up or set up 
its own constructional shops.” 

The effect of this on the financial 
machine is to eliminate the services of 
the banks in effecting the ordinary 
exchanges of trade, the record of the 
exchanges being kept in the books of 
the company instead of in the books 
of the bank. Instead of Furness, 
Withy & Co. paying the mining firm 
of Smith $10,000 for a consignment of 
coal, and the money being transferred 
by check from one account to the 
other, a transfer is made in the books 
of Furness, Withy & Co. from its ship 
accounts to its mining accounts. 

“Money, even the abstract check 
money used for large transactions 
such as this, is not used in the process: 
the financial machine is not required 
in a transaction in which ‘the right to 
use’ is transferred from a company to 
itself. The transaction may be com- 
pared to the transfer of a lettuce from 
Mr. Furness’s garden to Mr. Furness’s 
kitchen; if Mr. Furness is very keen 
on accounts, he may credit his garden 
with some fictitious ‘value’ for the let- 
tuce—say the amount which it would 
have cost him to buy a similar lettuce 
—and he may debit his housekeeping 
account with that amount. But it is 
clearly an unnecessary process; and 
the transfer of coal referred to above 
is exactly the same nature as the 
transfer of the lettuce. 

“What would happen to the financial 
machine if the present tendency to 
amalgamation and were 
carried to a logical extreme? In a 
sense, speculation on this point is idle: 
such a situation could only arise 
through an impossible degree of amal- 
gamation among industries, or throug} 
the complete absorbtion by the state 
of all ‘rights to use.’ But the realiza- 
tion of what would happen in such a 
case brings out vividly the real mean- 
ing of ‘money’ and the purpose of the 
whole financial machine.” 





extension 


HERE have been stable and elab- 

orate civilizations without money. 
All these cases tell the same story: 
Where men are guided unquestioning- 
ly by authority, by custom or habit. 
particularly where those factors are 
buttressed by religious tradition, it is 
possible to secure both a very elabor- 
ate and a very stable civilization, with- 
out resorting to trade, exchange o1 
money in the modern sense at all 
Those things are no more needed in 
that type of civilization than they are 
needed in the extremely elaborate so- 
cial organization of the beehive. But 
if an elaborate civilization is to exist 
without money it must be by rigid 
rules which rob the individual of free- 
dom. 








Imaginary Conversation With Filene 


, | THERE is an old book entitled 
Imaginary Conversations by 
Walter Savage Landor, pub- 

lished in London about fifty years ago, 

in which the author introduces various 
interesting historical personages to 
each other, whereupon they indulge 
discussion, 


in a which discussions 
supply the copy for the book. 
Diogenes has a most spirited discus- 
sion with Plato and Lucullus talks 
things over with Caesar. 

Once in a while—not very often 
considering our ten thousand credit 
unions with their four million mem- 
bers—I get a letter from some credit 
union or league official whose sights 


are so low that he cannot see beyond 
the war. He has accepted war as the 
permanent way of life and is worried 
as to whether or not the credit union 
or the league should throw up the 
sponge and yield to the jitters which 
a state of war always engenders. 

I have been trying to work out some 
new technique—some novel approach 
which would present the matter in its 
best light. The other evening I was 
reading Imaginary Conversations and 
it suddenly occurred to me that if 
Landor could imagine what both Plato 
and Socrates would have said, I might 
imagine a discussion between Edward 
A. Filene and a credit union or league 
officer who was worrying unduly 
about the future. I knew Filene bet- 
ter than anyone else ever did, and I 
think I know about how he would 
react to the worries of the hour. So 
I'm going to try an “imaginary con- 
versation” between Edward A. Filene 
and the dubious brother who is too 
fearful of the future. I think it would 
go something like this. 

Filene would open the conversation. 
He always did and would this time. 

Filene: “I have been sitting in the 
back of the room, listening in on 
your League Board meeting, and I’m 
curious to know what is the trouble. 
I have been to a great many credit 
union meetings in my time, and the 
best part of these meetings to me has 
always been their eager expectation 
of doing a good job today and a better 
job tomorrow. I’m picking on you 
because you look so worried and I’ve 
overheard some of your contribution 


to the discussions. What’s the mat- 


ter?” 
Credit Union Member: “I’m sur- 
prised, Mr. Filene, that you don’t 


know there is a war on. The govern- 
ment has cut our loan volume about 
half. We can’t pay the dividends we 
used to pay. We have too much 
money and we can’t see how we can 
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By Roy F. Bergengren 


support the League and the National 
Association the way we _ used to. 
Shouldn't they be eliminated for the 
duration—or at least curtailed ma- 
terially?” 

Filene: “There’s an old Yankee 
adage about answering a question 
by asking one. To get at the answer 
to your question let me ask you—just 
what are we fighting for in this war?” 

Member: “Democracy! to be sure 
our American way of government 
isn’t interfered with.” 

Filene: “Do you ever think of your 
credit union as democracy? I have 
always thought of the credit union as 
the one sure basis for economic de- 
mocracy. After all is said and done, 
what is the credit union?” 

Member: “I shouldn’t be obliged 
to define credit union for you, who 
made all our credit unions pos- 
sible. But a credit union is simply 
a device which enables a group of 
people to accumulate their own money 








Friends of Norman Tracy may not 
recognize the former Wisconsin Credit 
Union League managing director in 
uniform and without a mustache. This 
picture was taken after a twenty-mile 
hike; he can still stand up, but “if you 
think I’m not tired,” he writes, “you're 
nuts.” 

Mr. Tracy has been selected to at- 
tend the Coast Artillery Officers Train- 
ing School. When last heard from, 
however, his address was Co. A, 58th 
Infantry Training Battalion, Camp Wal- 
ters, Texas. 











in a common pool and manage it 
themselves for their own best inter- 
ests. I suppose it is a sort of democ- 
racy, applied to managing money co- 
operatively.” 

Filene: “If that is so, isn’t it a fact 
that we are fighting this war for the 
credit union? If, for example, we win 
the war and, in the process, lose all 
of our democratic institutions includ- 
ing the credit union, it would be a 
rather barren victory, wouldn’t it? By 
the way, do you know what has hap- 
pened to the credit unions abroad?” 

Member: “No.” 

Filene: “Hitler has destroyed the 
credit union wherever he has gone— 
in Norway and Belgium—in Holland, 
Austria and all over. The credit union 
has always been one of the first vic- 
tims of his conquests.” 

Member: “Why?” 

Filene: “Because the credit union 
glorifies the individual in his right to 
work out his own salvation in co- 
operation with his fellows, and fascism 
glorifies the State and destroys the 
freedom of the individual. The two 
are like oil and water; they don’t mix.” 

Member: “If I get your gist, Mr 
Filene, you think we should hang onto 
the credit union because it is the 
symbol of democracy—it’s the very 
thing we’re all fighting for.” 

Filene: “Right, young man, the 
first time, but that’s only one reason. 
Let me ask you another question—did 
you ever know a winter that wasn’t 
followed by spring, a night that didn’t 
precede a dawn? Do you read much 
history, young man?” 

Member: “Yes, I like history, and 
I appreciate that the sun rises after 
the end of night—but what’s that got 
to do with it?” 

Filene: “Did you ever know of a 
war that wasn’t followed by peace?” 

Member: “No, peace always comes 
—but when will it come? Have we 
a right to think it will come soon 
enough so that we should make sacri- 
fices, if need be, to keep our credit 
unions and our credit union organ- 
izations?” 

Filene: “I’ve always been some- 
thing of a prophet ina small way. We 
shall win because we have the man 
power, the machine power, the will 
power and have Right on our side. 
For a guess I would say we are about 
mid-way in this war. I expect com- 
plete victory within a year—but that’s 
only my guess. We should hang onto 
our credit unions the way the Rus- 
sians hung on to Stalingrad—for the 
duration.” 


Member: “Suppose I admit all 
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you say—and it sounds reasonable 
shouldn't we reduce the operations of 
our Leagues and the National Asso- 
ciation?” 

Filene: “Ofcourse not. The United 
States is spending more millions every 
day in spite of the fact that we 
have now the biggest debt in our his- 
tory. We spend to win the war. The 
credit unions should be spending more 
than ever to make sure that no mo- 
mentum is lost during the war. There 
are many million people who need the 
credit union: organize them! There 
will be a thousand and one new prob- 
lems which you can only solve hang- 
ing together and operating through 
your central organizations. Your Na- 
tional Association has a field staff of 
five, covering forty-eight states and 
nine provinces of Canada. Should 
you cut that down when the need for 
contact is greater than ever?” 

Member: “Yes, the need is there 
but the sensible thing for us to do is 
to save money so that we may reduce 
any chances against unforeseen diffi- 
culties in the future. Isn’t there some 
sense in that?” 

Filene: “We never have been very 
sensible in the credit union movement, 
have we? It would have been more 
sensible for me to have spent my 
million on a steam yacht, and lots less 
worry. I sure enough gambled on that 
million when I bet it on you and all 
the other fine people who knew noth- 
ing about credit unions. Bergengren 
wasn’t too sensible when he gave up 
his law practice. You didn’t have any 
sense when you began to give time to 


the management of a credit union 
with little or no compensation. Your 
League Board this: afternoon wasn’t 


showing very good sense, sacrificing 
their time away from home this tough 
winter day to attend this meeting. 
“That's the beauty of the whole 
thing. We haven't any sense. In the 
beginning all my friends told me so 
and assured me that you folks couldn't 
and wouldn't operate credit unions 
We started an insurance company on 
borrowed money: there was no sense 








the Tennessee 


Once president of 
Credit Union League and editor of the 


Tennessee Credit Union News, it's 
now Captain Harry C. Bauer, 345th 
Bomb Squadron, 98th Bomb Group, 
APO 683, c/o Postmaster, New York 
City. But the photo was taken in Haifa, 
which is a long way from Tennessee. 











North Carolina Approves 


The following resolution, expressing 
approbation of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and Tue Bruincr, 
was adopted at the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Credit Union 
League in January: 

“Whereas the Credit Union National 
Association has acted as a steadying 


in that. The members of the field 
staff work all day and attend credit 
union meetings most every night and 
travel in dirty trains thousands of 
miles to do it all over again, rarely 
seeing their families: there’s no sense 
in that.” 

Membe) “I guess, Mr. Filene, we 
can shake on that. One last question 

should we hold a meeting. a state 
league meeting this year?” 

Filene: “You men have a great 
responsibility. the progress of the one 











THREE OUT OF FOUR 


will have to borrow for 
Income taxes 


It’s too bad, but it’s true: three out of four of us 
have been caught unprepared by this year’s high in- 
come tax, a Gallup survey shows. The only thing 
left to do is to borrow for the first quarterly pay- 
ment and try to get straightened out. Try to save 
for the next payment, do the best you can. Your 
credit union is here to help you. Remember, your 
taxes will sink the Axis. 
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influence to all credit unions in thes: 
unsettled times; and whereas the staf! 
has shown that they have studied th« 
problems faced by our nation and by 
our Association in changing to a full 
war economy; and whereas Mr. Roy 
Mr. Thomas Doig, Mr 
Hubert Rhodes, and many others have 
kept us informed to the best of thei: 
ability, through Tue Bripce and by 
personal letter; Now, therefore, be it 
resolved by the North Carolina Credit 
Union League, Inc., 
sembled: 


Bergengren, 


in convention as 


“1. That this League express to the 
Credit Union National Association and 
its staff our appreciation for the wise 
leadership, excellent advice and 
prompt services rendered. 

“2. That this League believes their 
use of THE BrIpGE as a means of con- 
veying information and aiding us to 
solve our common problems is to be 
highly commended. 

“3. That a copy of this resolution bx 
sent to the Managing Director of the 
Credit Union National Association, a 
copy be sent to THe BripcE and a copy 
be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting.” 


Bomber Namesake 

The Huntington (West Virginia) 
Postal Credit Union expects to have 
its name placed on a B-25 bombe: 


because of its excellent War Bond 
record. The credit union has 180 
members. 

institution which I have always 


thought had the most promise in it for 
working out of real democracy for the 
masses of the people. I appreciate 
what you have already contributed o! 
fine and unselfish service to this great 
program. I thank you and congrat- 
ulate you. But now you 
fronted with new and challenging 
problems and after this war the credit 
union will be the great in- 
s.itutions on which mankind will de- 
pend for making a finer world. Meet, 
then, as you have always met and 
solve these problems as problems art 


are cCon- 


one of 


always solved in a democracy. By 
keeping credit union organizations 
intact we make the ultimate triumph 
of democracy doubly sure. There is 
no rationing, nor will there ever be 
any rationing on the kind of service 
you have been rendering. Go home. 
young man, and keep your credit 
union plugging away, first to win the 
war and next to assure the certainty 
that your credit union and its central 
organizations will be there, ready for 


even greater service when peace 
comes.” 
Member: “There’s good sense in 


that whether we are sensible or not!” 
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Member’s Death 


Question Texas): Last year 
we had a member die and at the time 
of his death he had $1,420.00 in shares 
and owed a loan balance of $259.09 
Since we carried both loan and share 
insurance, these have both been taken 
Cuna Mutual Insurance 


Shares at 


(from 


care of by 
Society 
Now here is our problem. The mem- 
ber made an assignment of his shares 
with the credit union, for his daughter 
to be beneficiary, and this daughter 
was and still is a minor. However, 
after the member’s death his will 
showed that he had left everything to 
his wife, and did not mention the cred- 
it union shares. The wife was named 
as administrator but has not had the 


court make the necessary appoint- 
ment 
When we received the check for 


i ieodied 


$750.00 from Cuna Mutual to take care 
of the amount of the share insurance, 
I credited it to the share account of the 
member since we were unable to close 
out the account until so directed by 
the court. 

My supervisory committee says that 
I should carry this amount as a deposit 
and not as shares. Will you please let 
me know which is proper, shares or 
deposits, since it will make a differ- 
ence in the interest rate? 


Answer: Whatever money was in 
the share account of your member at 
the time he died should be left in the 
share account, and the share insur- 
ance received from the Cuna Mutual 
Insurance Society should be added to 
that amount. The credit union really 
does not have the right to transfer this 
money from shares to deposits. It 
probably will not make any differ- 
ence, as the money will in all proba- 
bility be withdrawn before the close 
of the year and dividends should be 
paid only on shares on deposit at the 
end of the year. Incidentally, it is not 
legal for a credit union member to 
make an assignment of the money in 
his share account in case of death. 
These funds are treated the same as 
any bank account and can not be as- 
signed but must become a part of the 
estate. Therefore, legally, this money 
is a part of the estate; and if your 
member left a will giving all his pos- 
sessions to his wife, then the money 
belongs to his wife and not to the 
daughter. Of course, since there is a 
considerable amount involved, the es- 
tate should be probated and if the 
member’s wife was appointed admin- 
istratrix she will have to assume her 
duties as such and carry through with 
the regular procedure 

Waiver for Co-signer 

Question (from Illinois): We have 


an application from one ef our mem- 
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What 
About 
It? 


By Tom Doig 


bers, twenty-four years of age with 
wife and one child as dependents. He 
desires to borrow $400.00 as a down 
payment on a home, giving as security 
one 1937 Buick Century four-door 
sedan, and a co-signer. 

The co-signer is the applicant’s fa- 
ther-in-law, a respected and reliable 
citizen holding an executive position 
with a nationally-known firm. 

The members of the credit commit- 
tee are thoroughly satisfied with the 
collateral and wish to grant the loan. 
The committee is not aware of the ap- 
plicant’s military status and it is pos- 
sible that he might be called into the 
service sometime before the indebt- 
edness is paid off. 

The committee would like to know 
if they can legally make a side agree- 
ment with the co-signer that, in the 
event the principal is inducted, the co- 
signer will continue payments. 

We do not have a copy of the law 
covering this matter and will appre- 
ciate one; also, any forms or the sug- 
gested form to be used in case your 
reply is in the affirmative. 

As the borrower is very anxious to 
close this deal shortly, will you kindly 
give this your early attention? 


Answer: You did not mention it, 
but I presume you realize this loan is 
exempt from Regulation W and there- 
fore can be granted on any terms you 
desire. 

I am enclosing a circular which Mr. 
Bergengren sent to all credit unions a 
few weeks ago which has on its second 
page information with regard to ex- 
tension of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act to protect co-makers, 
etc., on military loans, and which sets 
forth a type of waiver that may be 
used in case a co-maker wishes to 
waive his rights under this Act. Of 
course waiving his rights would make 
him legally liable for the payment of 
the loan. These waivers may be ob- 
tained from the Cuna Supply Cooper- 
ative or from your State League sup- 
ply depot. 


Insuring Shares 
Question (from Louisiana): A. Can 
shares in Federal credit unions be in- 
sured same as homestead stocks and 
bank deposits, etc.? 


B. Has the credit committee ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, in general, to 
grant loans without obtaining the con- 
sent or approval of the board of di- 
rectors? 


Answer: A. The shares of a Fed- 
eral credit union may not be insured 
as homestead stock and bank deposits, 
etc. On the other hand, each credit 
union sets aside a proportion of its 
gross earnings as a reserve fund 
against bad loans and this reserve 
fund has usuallv been found adequate 
to bring you the same protection as 
would be obtained through the insur- 
ance referred to. 

B. The credit committee does (un- 
der the Federal law and most state 
laws) have exclusive power in general 
to grant loans without obtaining con- 
sent or approval of the board of di- 
rectors. The board of directors is 
elected by the members of the credit 
union and is responsible to them. The 
credit committee is also elected by the 
members and is responsible to them. 
The board is charged with control of 
the general activities of the credit 
union and the credit committee is 
charged with the specific duty of pass- 
ing on applications for loans. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Question (from British Columbia): 
This year we purchased a typewriter 
for the use of the treasurer out of 
general revenue, for the sum of $48.00: 
this amount has been carried through 
the year in the general ledger debited 
to furniture and fixtures account, and 
entered as an asset in the monthly 
balance sheets; so far so good as I 
understand it. 

Now we come to the end of the year 
and wish to write off a portion of the 
cost, say $12.00, out of profits, before 
declaring our annual dividend. 

My problem is, how should this 
transaction be entered in the general 
ledger, to what accounts and on which 
side, debit or credit, and is it neces- 
sary to draw a check on the bank ac- 
count to make this entry? 

This will doubtless appear very 
simple to you, but I have been con- 
fused by several so-called expert ac- 
countants who tell me it is necessary 
to open a reserve for depreciation ac- 
count, also a depreciation account, as 
well as the furniture and fixtures ac- 
count, and this is where I get mixed 
up. 

So I am writing at this time to ask 
if you would give me a sample of the 
entries necessary to be made in this 
case using the figures above, $48.00 
cost price, writing off $12.00 each year, 
as this is a little different from the 
general run of credit union entries, 
and I would be very grateful to you. 


Answer: You state that this year 
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you purchased a typewriter at a cost 
of $48.00. Apparently when you did 
this you debited furniture and fixtures 
in an amount of $48.00 and credited 
cash, which was entirely satisfactory 
so long as you didn’t care to charge 
off the entire $48.00 to expense this 
year. You state that now you wish 
to charge off to expense $12.00 of this 
$48.00. Therefore you should now 
debit expense in an amount of $12.00 
and credit furniture and _ fixtures 
$12.00, which will reduce the amount 
in the furniture and fixtures account 
which you are now carrying as an 
asset, and will properly charge the 
$12.00 to the 1942 expenses. It is not 
necessary for you to open an account 
under the heading reserve for depre- 
ciation, and neither is it necessary to 
open an account under the heading 
depreciation. This same procedure 
could be followed each year for three 
additional years, at the end of which 
period the cost of the typewriter 
would be entirely charged to expense 
and you would have no assets in the 
furniture and fixtures account. 


Members in Service 


Question (from Ohio): It is difficult 
for me to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate the value of the monthly Brince 
magazine, and more so since recently 
becoming treasurer of our credit 
union. To me in endeavoring to learn 
credit union operations, it has been 
valuable as a guide. The following 
problems, I believe, have not been 
presented to you for your views and 
advice, unless I overlooked it. 

Our problem deals with men in 
service, who have both savings and 
loans accounts. 

In our case our board of directors 
declared semi-annual dividends of 1.2 
per cent and the savings of these serv- 
ice men will be eligible for dividends. 

Some of the directors wondered, 
since we have waived interest on loans 
to service men, whether it would not 
benefit both the credit union and the 
service men, if these dividends were 
applied to the loan principal, thereby 
reducing the sum total of the loan, 
rather than to their share savings. 

The next question was whether or 
not it could be done legally, or wheth- 
er the service men would have to give 
written authorization that such divi- 
dends be applied to the loan principal. 
Will you please give me your view- 
points on this problem? 

Problem 2—Can a service man, with 
a savings account, before entering the 
service, make out a written request to 
have his savings account transferred 
to his next nearest kin in case he is 
killed in action? Such written requests 
as we now have on hand are wit- 
nessed but have not been duly notar- 
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ized. Is such a transfer legal, and if 
not, what would be the proper proce- 
dure to legalize such a transaction? 


Answer: It seems to me that if your 
board of directors thinks it wise, it 
would be entirely proper for you to 
credit the loan account of any man 
who owes you money and is in the 
military service with the amount of 
the dividend due him on shares. This 
would be entirely legal and may be 
done if you so desire. 

It is not legally possible for a mem- 
ber of a credit union to name a bene- 
ficiary to whom his savings may be 
paid in case of his demise. In this case 
the savings become a part of the estate 
and must be probated unless the ac- 
count is a joint account. That is why 
we have always advocated that ac- 
counts be joint between a member and 
that member’s husband or wife if the 
member is a married person. If the 
estate is not sufficiently large to war- 
rant probating and the amount of 
money in the credit union is only a 
few dollars, then it may safely be 
turned over to whomever the credit 
union recognizes as the nearest rela- 
tive of the deceased member. As pre- 
viously stated, it is not legally pos- 
sible for a credit union member to 
name a beneficiary to whom his ac- 
cumulations may be paid in case of 
his death. 


Statement of Borrower 


Question (from Oklahoma): Will 
you please advise us if it is necessary 
to secure a Statement of Borrower 
when the loan application clearly 
states the purpose for which the 
money is being requested and this 
purpose does not conflict with Regu- 
lation W? We would also like to know 
if it is necessary te secure a Statement 
of Borrower when we have a letter in 
the file from the applicant covering 
the same information as contained on 
the form. 

In connection with the use of the 
Statement of Necessity, may we ac- 
cept the information in the form of a 
letter or must it be on the formal form 
at all times? 

Our credit union membership in- 
cludes employees who are all over the 
State. In numerous cases the appli- 
cants write a letter explaining the ne- 
essity which entitles them to exemp- 
tion from Regulation W, but their loans 
have been delayed because the credit 
committee has felt we should send 
them the formal blank for completion 
before approval. 


Answer: It is necessary to secure 
from each borrower a Statement of 
Borrower on any loan made to the 
borrower unless the loan is complete- 
ly exempt from the terms of Regula- 
tion W. No other paper will serve in 


lieu of the Statement of Borrower. 


Whenever a member wishes to 
benefit through the use of a Statement 
of Necessity that form must be used 
and it is not permissible to accept the 
same information in the form of a let- 
ter. The information must be set 
forth on the regular Statement of Ne- 
cessity form. 

Military Loans 

Question (from Kansas): I am writ- 

ing to you for information or guid- 


ance relative to the handling of loans 
to men entering the armed forces. 


At the present moment we seem not 
able to put our fingers on any definite 
instructions as to how to handle these 
loans. We have only one, and it is be- 
ing carried merely as a “Military 
Loan.” However, we have at least two 
more coming up in that status. It is 
my personal feeling that there should 
be some definite rule to follow, how- 
ever, and I believe that in cases where 
undue hardship would not be suffered. 
such as in the case of commissioned 
officers, there should be some way to 
demand payments. 

It is not our intention to work a 
hardship on a man who has entered 
the armed forces. It is more our in- 
tention to know definitely what pro- 
cedure to follow in order to keep the 
various officers in the clear and to 
protect the interest of the stock- 
holders. 


Answer: As you know, the National 
Association recommends to all credit 
unions that a moratorium be declared 
on all loans outstanding to men in the 
military service and that interest be 
waived on these loans for the duration 
of the war. 

You need have no worry about the 
position of the officers of your credit 
union with regard to these loans. If 
the man is willing to pay up his loan 
and you wish to accept the cash, that 
is entirely satisfactory. If, on the other 
hand, the man is unwilling to pay, the 
law provides that courts will not honor 
action against men in military service. 
Therefore your board and officers are 
entirely in the clear in this matter. I 
would suggest that you follow the 
method you have already adopted of 
declaring a moratorium on any loan 
repayment of which would work a 
hardship on the borrower who is in- 
the service, and make an effort to col- 
lect on loans to those who better them- 
selves financially by entering the serv- 
ice. If you follow this course you may 
be sure that your officers will be con- 
fronted with no difficulties. By follow- 
ing proper procedure Federal credit 
unions may waive interest on loans to 
men in the military service. 





Rationing Is Not Enough 
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avings realized in 1941 and eight 
times the annual savings of the years 


1935-1939. But the top fourth of farm 


families made eight-tenths of those 
large savings of 1942 

Naturally, not all of the 25,000,000 
Americans living on incomes under 
$1,000 in 1942 were supporting four 
persons with it or depending upon it 
for all of their food. Yet many of 
them undoubtedly were doing just 


that, and more. And the fact is that 
$1,000 will not buy food for four peo- 
ple at present prices and pay rent and 
the other indispensables of life 
A low-cost diet that provides no fun 
but requirements 
would cost that family $520 a year at 


meet 


meets nutrition 


last September prices. And _ food 
prices continue to rise month by 
month. As they rise, more millions 
of Americans, employed as well as 


inemployed and unemployable, be- 
come unable to buy enough food to 
meet the simple requirements of life 
and health, not to speak of the food 
that is needed to fortify war nerves, 
and to give some sense of the third of 
the freedoms for which we are fight- 
ing this war. These people, if we fail 
will become within 
their own land. Presumably they rank 
with the friendly nations and with the 
liberated peoples of occupied coun- 


them, refugees 


tries, but today they see less and less 
of the food that spells the promise of 
liberation 

What shall we do about it? 
as usual? 


Waste 
Special 
Let us hope not. 
food for the people who 
ke ammunition and supply armies, 


Hunger as usual? 
terests as usual? 


Food is wat 


food for the men who fire the guns, 
food for the starving neighbors of our 
enemies, food for all people every- 
where 


We might start with it that way here 
at home We 


enough here at hom 


enough, 
and enough to 
We need to make sure 
we produce as much as possible, and 
to see that what we get goes around. 

First, production. 
That is a story that needs writing, but 
not here. Take note only that our 
boasts of record output in 1942 may be 
dimming our sights on what we should 
aim at in 1943. And this too—higher 
farm prices are not what are needed 
more food produced. The 
upper fringe of farmers, who produce 
most of the food that goes to market, 
made a tidy killing from high pegged 
1942. Money is not what 
they are short of, but manpower, and 
cheap feed, and a chance to dip into 
those ever-normal searcities which we 
call granaries 


can have 


ship overseas 


then, there is 


Lo get 


prices in 
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The greater number of our farms, 
which now produce little for market, 
stand to gain little from higher prices. 
What they need is capital, equipment, 
and land that is fit to work. A gen- 
eral manager of the nation’s war food 
plant is needed. That is what the 
government must become. But that 
is what the moneyed farmers fear will 
happen, and what the unfinanced 
small farmers are not likely to get. 

Second, after producing, is dividing 
up. Our food must feed the military 
forces, go to various places overseas 
on lend-lease account, and feed our 
own civilian population here and in 
the territories. 


ILITARY and _ lend-lease_ re- 

quirements are well looked after 
in dividing our food supplies, as they 
should be. Both are represented by 
government agencies that know what 
they need and how to get it. The civil- 
ian share should be similarly repre- 
sented. It, too, needs a purchasing 
agent to sit at the table where the ap- 
portionment is made. Until now the 
civilian share, designated as “civilian 
residuals,” has been what is left over 
after other needs are met. A consum- 
er agency doing its job in the govern- 
ment would sit at the table and it 
would regularly account to civilians 
on the shares allotted to them and 
why. 

It would anticipate needs, as well. 
Military and lend-lease authorities 
are setting up contingency reserves, 
stockpiles for the future, knowing that 
it is better to provide now than to be 
in want later on. 

A civilian stockpile of canned foods, 
for example, should be set aside now 
for next year’s needs. From the 1943 
fruit and vegetable pack we civilians, 
if lucky, can expect only 21 cans per 
person, half of what we had in 1941. 
Right now we are living out of the 
1942 pack, about 33 cans per person. 
But no reserves against next year’s 
shortage have been acquired for us 
by government purchase or held back 
by rationing, nor does the proposed 
ration appear to be planned that way. 
Meanwhile the trade has advertised 
its canned goods lavishly. In Decem- 
ber, a large card in the New York 
subway cars urged us to buy with 
these cheering words, “Now that 
everybody's having to make-do with 
less, isn’t it good to know there are 
so many (XYZ Canner) fruits and 
vegetables?” 

With the civilian supply decided 
upon, the next step is to divide it up so 
as to meet all needs. This means 
rationing, in order to stop waste of 
food by people at the top of the ladder. 
And it means subsidizing food pur- 
chases, in order to stop wasting by 


people at the bottom of the ladder by 
leaving them to get along on too little 
food to keep them healthy and hard 
at work. 

Ration Book No. 2 carries the state- 
ment, “This book is your government’s 
guarantee of your fair share of goods 
made scarce by war, to which the 
coupons herein will be assigned as 
the need arises.” But rationing alone 
will not do it. In 1936 we found that 
most families with incomes below 
$1,500 were able to buy less of most 
foods than would have been allotted 
to them if rationed on a per capita 
basis. Today, with higher food prices. 
we may assume that this is true of a 
large proportion of the families with 
less than $2,000 income. Half of ow 
families in 1942 probably were below 
that level. Unless something more is 
done than to divide our short food 
supplies into equal rations, from a 
third to a half of our families are, 
going to find themselves below the 
ration line, unable to get their share 
because they cannot afford it. 

We might ignore that fact and 
neglect those people, as we did in 
peacetime. But what passes for neg- 
lect in peacetime must be counted as 
plan and purpose in wartime, because 
in wartime the government deter- 
mines the scarcity and divides it. In 
its report of last December 6 on “The 
First Year of the Home Front,” the 
Office of War Information said: 

“In the scarcity of war, those who 
cannot stock up must be able to secure 
their share along with their richer 
neighbors. For the coming year ef- 
forts will be directed towards guar- 
anteeing the essentials of civilian liv- 
ing to prevent such faltering of the 
civilian economy as will impair the 
war effort.” 


N HIS budget message to Congress 

in January, the President said: “By 
rationing we restrict consumption, but 
only to assure to each civilian his 
share of basic commodities . We 
must assure each citizen the neces- 
sities of life at prices which he can 
pay.” 

Only through one kind or another 
of subsidy can this prescription be 
filled. Great Britain pays large sub- 
sidies to hold down the price of many 
foods to everyone. This subsidizes 
rich and poor alike. Sweden issues to 
families below a given income level 
special ration stamps for three foods 
to enable them not only to take up 
their share but to buy those foods at 
prices 33 to 50 per cent below the 
usual retail price. 

Both in Britain and in Sweden, 
other measures are taken to see that 
low-income families do not bear the 
brunt of war scarcities. The British 
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Food Ministry claims that the low- 
income British family is getting bet- 
ter diet during the scarcities of war 
than it ever had before. 

Our own food stamps are, or were, 
another means to the same end. At 
best they were issued to only about 
4 million people, only a portion of 
those who had urgent need of them. 
Now that there is war scarcity to be 
divided, rather than a farm surplus to 
move to market, these food stamps 
might appropriately be converted into 
Victory Food Shares, issued in such 
amounts as to entitle every family to 
get its share of essential rationed 
foods, fulfilling the promise that is 
printed on the forthcoming rationing 
book. They would symbolize a share 
in the victory to those families, as 
well as a share in the food. 

Without such subsidies, rationing 
will not make sure that needy families 
get their share, although it makes 
sure they get no more than their 
share. Canned vegetables and canned 
milk are in point. The well-to-do 
will get their portion of these, and will 
be able to supplement them with fresh 
and frozen vegetables and fluid milk 
beyond the reach of slim pocketbooks. 
Thus inequality becomes guaranteed. 
Already, early in January, official 
statements to the press hold out to 
those with better pocketbooks the 
hope that their initial ration of canned 
goods will be raised as soon as the 
government finds out by how much 
the low income families fail to take up 
their share. Thus even the rationed 
commodity will be unevenly divided, 
and in addition those who can pay will 
get most of the unrationed substitutes. 
If war rationing is to make sure of fair 
sharing, as the book promises, food 
spending must be provided for on an 
equal basis as well as food. 


LIMINATION of waste is a fur- 

ther major step in making the 
food go around. Rationing will help 
on this as no propaganda can, since 
nothing will check our habits of waste 
so quickly as to have our shares ticked 
off to us week by week. But there is 
great waste outside of homes. It 
occurs in the fields where crops and 
parts of crops are left unharvested, at 
packing houses where culling and 
trimming throw edible food aside, at 
terminal markets where cars accumu- 
late, in retail stores where there is 
more sorting and trimming of edible 
food, and above all in hotels and 
restaurants which are still permitted 
to serve extravagantly and to parade 
waste as a luxury. “Dining Luxury” 
is the headline of a restaurant adver- 
tisement in a recent issue of the New 
York Times. Just below it another 
restaurant offers its facilities “for 
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gastronomic enjoyment.” On Guadal- 
canal and in Greece and in East 
Harlem, war and food are more in- 
timately related. It is to be hoped the 
government will provide programs to 
eliminate waste of food and penalties 
to punish it as crime in time of war. 

Evidence at hand up to the first of 
the year makes it none too evident 
that the government will take the 
necessary moves to protect our civil- 
ian food supplies. 

The farm bloc threatens to push the 
low-income family further into the 
hole by launching a new drive to lift 
farm prices. Behind this are four na- 
tional farm organizations which re- 
present chiefly the large commercial 
farmers. The greed of these big 
farmers, who profited very hand- 
somely in 1942, imperils our food pro- 
gram and the winning of the war 
itself. If their demands are met, we 
can expect to see the barriers against 
inflation give way on every front. If 
they are permitted to force food prices 
up, we shall have hunger and priva- 
tion beyond the ability of even our 
long suffering poor to accept in silence. 
And we shall not get the production 
of all the food that can be produced 
and is so desperately needed. To get 
that food we need, not higher farm 
prices, but direct action by the gov- 
ernment to put farm manpower where 
it is needed, to make foodstuffs avail- 
able at practical prices, and immedi- 
ately and forcefully to take all the 
other steps that must be taken to con- 
vert agriculture to a war footing. 

Rationing has been promised to us 
soon only on canned goods and frozen 
and dried foods. Canned milk goes 
unrationed. For meat rationing, prom- 
ised months ago, there is still no date, 
and not much meat. Rationing of 
fluid milk, fats and oils, butter, mar- 
garine, cheese and eggs has not been 
promised. 

The principle of subsidizing food to 
keep its price down has been officially 
frowned upon. Farmers say they. do 
not want subsidies because it will put 
the government too much in control 
of agriculture. Dealers do not want 
them because they fear the govern- 
ment may get tired of subsidizing their 
wasteful operations and demand re- 
form. Both groups probably suspect 
that it is easier to get a government 
administrator to deal them a subsidy 
out of consumers’ pockets, through 
higher prices, than to give them war- 
rant to draw on the Treasury. Ad- 
ministrators must account for the lat- 
ter at year end, to the Budget Bureau 
and to appropriation committees. 

Yet that is the issue of subsidies. 
Shall consumers pay the high cost of 
getting enough food produced for war 
needs, or shall the government pay it 


as it pays for battleships? This is 
illustrated by another of the dismal 
bits of evidence appearing at the start 
of the year. On January 1, the food 
administration announced that sub- 
sides paid to the New York, Chicago, 
and Duluth milk markets were to be 
withdrawn. Higher prices to con- 
sumers followed immediately. All 
three milksheds are producing surplus 
milk for war needs as well as fluid 
milk for consumers. Through the 
price control machinery administered 
by the government, the extra cost of 
getting this war job done will be car- 
ried in large part by the consumers 
in those cities. 


N THE same day Secretary Wick- 

ard announced that the Food 
Stamp Plan would be terminated by 
March 1. He declares that the plan 
was an outstanding success, and that 
it can be put back into operation 
quickly “at any time it may again be 
needed.” It is not now needed, ac- 
cording to the announcement: (1) 
because foods are short now, not sur- 
plus; and (2) because those the plan is 
now helping, some 2,000,000 people, are 
the aged, the physically incapacitated, 
and the underprivileged children. (Are 
these to be singled out as war vic- 
tims?) The announcement speaks of 
increased employment which has taken 
many employables off the Stamp Plan 
list. It has nothing to say about in- 
creased food costs, or about many 
families out of reach of war jobs who 
have been thrown into deeper want 
by food prices that rise faster than 
their miserable incomes. It calls upon 
other agencies of the government, 
federal, state or local, to take up the 
load which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is our food administrator, 
lays down. Thus what was for the 
Department of Agriculture a device 
for using hungry people as a means of 
raising farmers’ prices and expanding 
their markets turns out to mean no 
more than that to a war food admin- 
istration. Oddly enough, the move 
was recommended by the distribution 
side of the food administration. 

It is ironic to note, however, that 
the Department of Agriculture still 
finds some use for hungry consumers. 
The announcement of the end of the 
Stamp Plan goes on to say that if peak 
production of some farm commodities 
should “tend to react unfavorably on 
the market,” the Department will 
purchase such commodities and turn 
them over for direct distribution to 
“public assistance” families. They 
also serve who only stand and eat 
when needed. 

So, too, with Victory Food Specials. 
They were started last year to give 
early notice to consumers when large 
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supplies and low prices of any sea- 
sonal food might be expected. There 
will not be surplus foods or cheap 
foods in 1943, but the program is being 
retained as a device for persuading 
consumers to buy heavily such foods 
at such times as may prove helpful to 
the government in its warehousing 
and price supporting programs. The 
foods labeled as Victory Specials can 
earn that title even though they are 
not selling at prices that make them 
‘specials” in the consumer meaning 
of the word. Already the advertisers 
have turned this to their uses. They 
are plugging their products as “Vic- 
tory Foods” regardless of place, time 
or price. Consumers have many uses, 
one of which is to respond like patriots 
to every “V” and “Victory” that finds 
its way into commercial copy. 

These are the gloomy portents of 
the food control that is in store for us 
civilians. What better may be in 
store, new developments in the food 
administration will reveal in due 
course. But maybe we can do some- 
thing about it ourselves. If so, we 
consumers shall have to be ready to 
help and know how to help. This 
means more than trying to make un- 
workable price controls work; it 
means getting controls adopted that 
will work. It does not mean mere 
forbearance while the government 
puts us at the mercy of hoarders; it 
means demanding temporary, stop- 
gap controls, if necessary, to stop 
hoarders immediately, before there is 
nothing left to hoard or ration. 


SUPPOSE the gerat majority of us 

are in agreement on basic proposi- 
tions. We are more than ready to 
haul tight, more ready than the gov- 
ernment knows. We want our boys 
in service to get what they need, and 
our friends and allies to get all we can 
send them, and our families and 
neighbors to get what they need, fairly 
and fearlessly divided to meet those 
needs. We do not want victory de- 
layed so much as a single day by 
neglecting either the war needs for 
food or our own. And while we are 
winning it we do not want neglect and 
hunger and half-fed children here at 
home to make us believe this is “just 
another war” to be followed like the 
last by disillusion, bitterness and 
despair. 

We want to be told the worst. But 
we do not want to spend our time 
beating our neighbors to the store. 
We do not want to spend money 
bribing chiselers and black mar- 
keteers. We want fixed prices that stay 
fixed. We want rationing. We want 
to be sure of a square deal for all. 


The trouble is most government ad- 
ministrators do not understand us. 


They think we are stupid, or indif- 
ferent, or not to be trusted. Many of 
them do not think about us at all. 
Too often they deal with us at arm’s 
length. 

Take as example the broadcast by 
Elmer Davis and Secretary Wickard 
on Sunday, December 27. On three 
counts it was something less than 
candid with us. It spent a large part 
of the half hour telling us what we 
already knew, that food must be 
rationed. It put our patriotism to the 
dubious test of believing that the 95 
per cent who will not hoard should 
sacrifice our families to the greedy 
5 per cent who can easily take the 
lion’s share of the foods they were 
talking about. 


But what let us down was it did 
not quite come clean in telling about 
the food situation in 1943. It gave 
figures on those foods for which the 
outlook is relatively more favorable; 
it used a distant and doubtful period 
of years as the basis of comparison; it 
used production expectations; and it 
talked about average nutritional value 
of the 1943 food supply, although 
there is no program yet in sight to 
assure to any of the poor half of our 
population that they shall get the 
average or even come close to it. 

But we consumers have responsibil- 
ities in this war job, and we can 
shoulder them. We have our organ- 
izations to help us and speak for us: 
Church groups, women’s clubs, labor 
unions, farm organizations, settlement 
houses and other social agencies 
whose workers know hunger face-to- 
face, and a great number of consumer 
cooperatives all over the land set up 
solely to look to our consumer needs 
and topped by a national organization 
with capable leadership. We are 
neither helpless nor incapable of giv- 
ing help. 

We can start by letting the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture know we are ready 
to take part. We can say to him: 
“Let us in on the job, Mr. Wickard. 
We want to help carry the load. Some 
thirty million or more of us stand to 
go hungry if the job isn’t done. 

“We want to be in there pitching 
when the farm bloc threatens to high- 
jack our grocery bill, or to push the 
dirt farmer off the production line. 
We want to be on hand when any 
selfish interest puts the heat on to 
grab something for itself out of this 
war at our expense. 

“And we want to eat, every one of 
us. Nothing fancy, just enough, and 
the right kind of stuff for the work 
we're doing and the kids we’re rais- 
ing for what comes after. We believe 
there can be enough food for that and 
to do all the other jobs that food must 
do in winning this war.” 


Voorhis Bill 
(Continued from page 50) 


the field of post-war preparation. To 
it would be brought the results of the 
best work now being done by the vari- 
ous committees and groups now work- 
ing on the problem of post-war prepa- 
ration. It could and should develop 
five or six broad lines of salutary 
policy which, if followed resolutely by 
our country, would be calculated to 
give us full production and _ full 
employment, not through the means 
of governmental regimentation, but 
through the assurance of a full volume 
of buying power on the part of our 
own people and the establishment 
thereby of a full home market for a 
volume of goods and services equiva- 
lent to all our country can produce. 

“If this work is not done by such a 
central group centering in the Con- 
gress, we shall be confronted in the 
post-war period with one of two alter- 
natives. 

“Kither under ultra conservative 
leadership we shall attempt another 
return to ‘normalcy’ with results 
which will be inevitably far more seri- 
ous than those which accompanied a 
similar attempt after World War I, or 
else we will find the Congress and the 
Nation under the necessity of accept- 
ing some emergency recommendation 
on the part of an executive which 
would inevitably carry even further 
the tendency of recent years toward 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the executive and towards depend- 
ence upon Government on the part of 
the people. 

“It is strange indeed that those who 
profess most loudly their determina- 
tion to prevent an increase of execu- 
tive power, are most loath to give their 
support to a constructive proposal for 
a truly national commission of this 
sort.” 


Aids for Educational 


Committees 


Packets of educational material that 
credit unions have found practical and 
productive are available from CUNA 
Educational Services, Madison, Wis- 
consin. You can borrow them for the 
use of your committee for thirty days. 
Credit unions that are just starting 
educational programs or looking for 
ideas for the educational programs 
they already have should write in for 
this material. 


Radio Groups 


Credit unions in Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, are using the radio to assist in 
their educational program. Listening 
groups have been organized to dis- 
cuss credit union material broadcast 
over local stations. 
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Post-War World 


(Continued from page 52) 


vince them that it is workable and 
better than constant war.” 


“The German people and their 
voluntary satellites must be held re- 
sponsible, economically, politically 
and morally, without a_ torturing 
penalty,” says another. “With open 
minds, great ceremony and waving 
banners they voted in their nefarious 
regime, and unless their entire cit- 
izenry actually feels its repercussions 
as well as the advantages of non- 
aggression and peace, the same old 
national arrogance will crop out in 
some other form. The age-long bent 
in this direction must now be bent 
beyond revival.” 

“Germany should be governed 
under mandate of the United Nations,” 
one suggests. “It should be made to 
pay as much of the war debts as pos- 
sible over a period of fifty years. The 
German people should be drafted for 
reconstruction work in devastated 
areas. Germany should be made to 
be a peaceful country by force of 
arms.” 

On the question of the German 
people’s responsibility, others reply, 
“The German nation should be held 
responsible,” “The leaders should be 
eliminated,” “All Nazi party members 
should be held responsible,” “Like a 
goose, follow the leader.” 


In reply to the question of whether 
democracy will help the German na- 
tion, there are these additional replies: 
“Government form is immaterial,” “If 
under some form of supervision,” “It 
depends on what form and who heads 
it,” “If checked and supervised by 
United Nations for a long time,” “Does 
not have resources economically to 
support herself under anything but a 
highly coordinated plan.” 

The future of the British Empire 
and American Territories is generally 
approached with the idea of making 
changes gently. “Broken up is rather 
a harsh statement,” remarks one with 
reference to the British Empire. 
Others say: 

“Should give self-government to all 
peoples.” 

“If, by holding them (the posses- 
sions) the way they are, they can be 
led into what we think is our form of 
government, that would be fine. From 
where I’m looking, though, ours seems 
more and more inclined toward a total 
control of everybody and everything. 
What will that bring us?” 

“Let Britain’s colonies have the 
right of determining their own des- 
tiny.” 

“Doesn’t Hawaii merely ask equal 
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representation?” 

“Think the British Empire should 
be made over like our States.” 

“Under British and U. S. guidance 
until the countries can govern them- 
selves.” 

“If ready for self-government.” 


“Part of the British Empire should 
be reverted to the U.S.A.” 


“The British Empire should con- 
tinue to be a world power as long as 
they are on the side of fair dealings 
and democracy. Fair democratic 
government should make them want 
their colonial possessions set up in a 
democratic way at the proper time. 
There is no reason why the U. S. 
should want trouble-making posses- 
sions in distant places under our dem- 
ocratic way of life. Only nations that 
exploit their possessions, such as 
Great Britain has exploited India, 
want these possessions.” 


“With all its assumed evils, the 
organic state of the British Empire not 
only saved the British Isles but all its 
domains as well as the many other 
smaller allied nations, and it is not 
a matter of imagination to realize that 
it prevented a direct Axis attack on 
this country prior to our preparation, 
the disastrous result of which is un- 
thinkable. Practically all smaller 
helpless nations are going to seek an 
adequate protectorate after the war, 
and let’s hope democracy has so ap- 
pealed to them that it will eventualize 
into a super-democracy rather than 
only peace parleys. There will be no 
question as to our possessions in the 
future, at least until all are convinced 
that the plague of aggression has been 
permanently subdued. Until then, 
our present possessions will stand 
loyally with the Union, and we will 
have many more pleading for admis- 
sion.” 


The future of the British Empire, 


says another, “is the business of the | 
British Empire.” 





HERE were few comments on the | 
question, “Do you think Russia | 
will be a danger in the post-war | 
world?” A majority voted no, as al- 
ready indicated. Remarks were brief: 
“Provided she does not launch a 
Communistic program on Europe and 
Asia.” 
“No, if she becomes a member of | 
Union of Nations.” 


“Not Russia, but Russian Com- 
munistic philosophy.” 

‘Depends upon circumstances.” 

“We can take care of the Com- 
munists!” 


“There is some apprehension that 
Russia will come out of this war as a 





mighty power of the world and will 


want to inflict her way of living on all 
the rest of the world.” 

The question, “Do you think the 
credit union movement should stand 
for something definite in the way of 
post-war reconstruction?” produced a 
variety of answers. Among the small 
number who said no, three remarked: 

“Credit unions should have no place 
in politics, internal and external.” 

“Despite such things as credit 
unions and the New Deal, I'm still one 
of those guys who believe that se- 
curity grows out of savings—not out 
of debt and easy credit. Amen.” 

“We do not have power enough to 
be felt, and any effort as an organiza- 
tion would not only be wasted, but 
costly, in my opinion.” 

Three others said yes, but: 

“But only in so far as it performs 
its regular service to its members. 
But in no event should it ever enter 
into any field outside of its original 
purpose. 

“But keep out of politics.” 

“But only for the right of the indi- 
vidual to make free choice.” 

The rest were more ambitious: 

“The credit union movement is 
really democratic in principle and may 
be able to render a great service dur- 
ing the uncertain and possibly diffi- 
cult times ahead.” 

“Yes, by closer cooperation with all 
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“Money saved in buy- 
ing insurance in- 
creases the wealth 
available for creative 
purposes.” The 30 
million dollars which 
Employers Mutual has 
saved for its policy- 
holders is wealth con- 
servec by the mutual 
plan upon which the 
company is operated. 
Share this saving! 





LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 








\ dollar’s worth of life insurance 
for each dollar saved in the credit union-- 


HIS is a service you can give your members at 
a cost of only 65 cents a month on each thou- 


sand dollars of savings balances. 


You want your members to be thrifty! You want 
your members to have all the financial protection 
you can give them! Life Savings Insurance, written 
by Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, is the best way. 
It goes hand in hand with your loan protection 


insurance. 


Here’s the kind of thing that happens. A mem- 
ber dies at the age of thirty-five, with an $800 loan 
and $200 in shares. Cuna Mutual loan protection 
insurance pays his loan in full; Life Savings Insur- 
ance turns over to the widow $200 in addition to 
the $200 in shares that is coming to her. (Decreas- 


ing benefits on savings deposited after age 55.) 


Write for our free leaflet 
on Life Savings Insurance! 








There is No 
War Clause in 
our contracts! 


ly 


Ge 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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' types of consumer cooperatives in co- 


operation with capital and labor to 
eliminate middleman’s profit and ex- 
cessive cost of distribution of goods 
and finance for ordinary people.” 


“I think we should have a place in 
the economic planning to the extent 
that we will serve our fellow man with 
a free hand. Also, help to serve 
others.” 

“T think that most all people in the 
world as individuals want true democ- 
racy with freedom and justice for all. 
Definite expression and demand for 
such should be made through credit 
unions and similar organizations.” 

“International conventions could 
eventually bring much good.” 

“Credit union peace program: a. 
For more individual opportunity, op- 
pose domination of opportunity by 
money. b. For more honest informa- 
tion, oppose news buying and color- 
ing. ec. For democratic consideration 
in all interrelations, oppose privileges 
of a few to profit from the many.” 

“I think we should back the Atlantic 
charter and any program that will 
implement it.” 

“When the world adopts the credit 
union plan of those who have, loaning 


_to those that do not have so much, in 


order that they may improve their 
condition, then and not until then will 
we have peace. If Japan had had 
some of our surplus wheat, corn, meat, 
etc., for their surplus silk, etc., the war 
might never have been.” 

“More firmly for the welfare of the 
consumer class.” 

It is clear from these answers that 
people active in credit union work 
visualize peace as a result of increased 
international trade; that they have 
confidence in democracy as a form of 
government that will suit any country 
that will give it a trial; that they be- 
lieve that ordinary people everywhere 
are peaceful until misled. For the 
most part, credit union people seem 
to be individualists to a large extent: 
they want more international coopera- 
tion, but within the boundaries of 
their own country they want to make 


_ their way through life mainly by their 


own efforts. They evidently approve, 
for the most part, of such New Deal 
developments as’ social security, but 
they are wary of “regimentation.” 
Significantly, perhaps, only one reply 
mentioned labor unions and coopera- 
tives for their contribution to the 
future. 

It seems quite clear that the credit 
union movement is a representative 
cross-section of the American middle- 


| class, with all its mixture of religious 
| idealism, concern for justice and indi- 


vidual opportunity, and cautious ac- 
ceptance of change. 
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To Build Membership— 7 


This educational material stocked by $e, Sen Ste | 

CUNA Supply has been found invaluable ang “Wren , hs 
by many credit unions. Leaflets are an 5 Nog Mh 
economical way of reaching members and / Copy 
potential members. | i. Un 








Can Accounting Forms 
Be Streamlined? 


We cannot streamline a piece of 
paper, but we can streamline the forms 
you use every day in your credit union 
‘ and we are doing just that. 

Standardization and streamlining go 
hand in hand. We are standardizing 
our forms wherever possible. This is 
being done for you. You will welcome 


Order from your State Credit Union fewer and more efficient forms. 


League if it handles supplies, or from 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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You have an ARMY of DOLLARS 
at your command...use it to meet 
this years taxes or any emergency 


inyour GREDIT UNION 
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